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PART II 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIANITY* 
THe LATE CHARLES Foster KENT 
I. The Quest For Fundamentals 


VERY man is at heart a fundamentalist. 

The quest for fundamentals is as natural 

as it is inevitable. Especially is it true 
at a time of political, social and religious up- 
heaval. 

Today we live in the midst of a period 
fraught with infinite perils and possibilities. 
Political organizations and ideals that have both 
fortified and handicapped us have been thrown 
into the discard. Long accepted social theories 
have suddenly been rejected, and new ones are 
being adopted. Many of the moral standards 
of our fathers are being set aside in theory, as 
well as in practice. The rising generation has 
no fear and little respect for elders. The elders, 
recognizing what a wreck they have made of 


_ *The late Professor Charles Foster Kent, represented by his 
widow, was present in spirit at our twenty-fifth anniversary last 


Christmas. He was the first president of NABI, and for fifteen 
years its guiding genius; and to no one is NABI more indebted 
than to him. It is highly appropriate that he bring us a mes- 
sage in connection with our celebration. Through the kindness 
of Mrs. Kent, who secured the permission of the Press of the 
University of Pennsylvania, we herewith reprint Professor Kent’s 
George Dana Boardman Lecture, delivered before the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1925. 

, The following lecture was his last public word, bravely de- 
livered in ill health; and, as though prescient of the coming end, 
he made as its epilogue the noble Confession of Faith, which 
strikingly expresses the man and fittingly crowns his services to 
the world.” 

These words, taken from the preface of an unnamed editor, 
‘xpress also NABI’s indebtedness to his legacy; and the reproduc- 
tion of the lecture is all the more fitting because it bears so 
strikingly upon the theme of the symposiun: Framing a World- 
lew, which was the dominant thought during the annual meeting. 
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civilization, question their own infallibility. 
Religious dogmas long regarded as the corner- 
stones of religion and the church are being dis- 
proved or supplanted by the discoveries of 
modern science. All theologies suddenly seem 
sadly out of date. 

Meantime the brilliant discoveries of scien- 
tists are changing and expanding our entire 
conception of life, of man, and of the universe. 
The life processes, as well as the inorganic 
world, are found to be governed throughout by 
definite chemical and physical laws. The ardent 
advocate of the mechanistic theory goes further 
and proclaims that blind chance rules the uni- 
verse. For the personal God of our childhood 
days he substitutes adaptation and the survival 
of the fittest. In the fields of psychology the 
extreme behaviorists and psychoanalysts reduce 
human thought and consciousness to a series of 
mechanical reflexes which seem to the layman 
to hold out no hope to the mechanism known 
as man of personal immortality or belief in an 
over-ruling God. 

It is not strange that the majority of the men 
and women in this war-shattered world are 
unhappy because they feel that the foundations 
beneath them are tottering. This feeling is not 
without reason. In reality the old foundations 
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are not as solid as they had thought. Some seek 
to fortify them by frenzied legislation or by 
attacking all who question their stability. 
Others long to sink these foundations deeper 
and closer to the bed-rock of reality. The 
latter would seem to be the only sane and safe 
method. 

This relaying of foundations is the supreme 
task for the present age. Upon the spirit and 
thoroughness with which it is done, depends 
the future of the individual and of humanity. 
It calls for vision, breadth and poise. It can 
be done by no one group of men, however 
devoted or learned. It is a task for all man- 
kind. 

Where shall we find these foundations or the 
material out of which to build them? 

Many are ready today to reject all religious 
and ethical teachings of the past and to find in 
the discoveries of science the foundations on 
which to build our faith and our new civiliza- 
tion. We already have a “Decalogue of Sci- 
ence.” Years ago Herbert Spencer sought to 
formulate its gospel. Here is reality, so ma- 
terial that we can touch and weigh it. Here 
are facts that we must recognize, if our civiliza- 
tion is to survive. And yet will these physical 
facts alone furnish a foundation broad enough 
to support the superstructure which we desire 
to rear? 

On the other hand millions still find in an 
authoritative Church and an infallible Pope 
these needed foundations. “Will these con- 
tinue to satisfy?” is a question which every 
thoughtful student of the modern drama of life 
involuntarily asks. Or shall we select seven or 
eight dogmas, long cherished by certain sections 
of the church, and declare that these alone 
are the fundamentals on which Christianity and 
the religion of today and tomorrow must 
stand? Shall we in so doing be justified in 
ignoring a majority of the principles under- 
lying historic Christianity and the vital truths 
regarding life which modern science has laid 


bare? Deeper still is the question: Shall we 
build on dogmas formulated by mediaeval 
theologians or on facts and principles that 
already have been and still can be tested in the 
laboratory of human experience ? 

Beyond question the Bible contains many 
of the most vital laws of life. It also records 
certain of the most significant events of human 
history. It has proved the inspiration and the 
guide to countless millions in search for truth. 
In this age of many books it remains the 
supreme guide book in the way of life. Shall 
we, therefore, declare it inerrant, infallible in 
every statement, the unchanging foundation on 
which we can build, confident that no part will 
reveal limitations and imperfections due to 
human origin? In so doing shall we accept 
the primitive and divergent traditions regard- 
ing the origin of man and the universe found 
in the opening chapters of Genesis as final and 
reject the testimony of that other authoritative 
chapter in divine Revelation clearly inscribed 
in the rocks? Shall we by interpreting those 
ancient oriental stories as scientific documents 
ignore their inestimable moral and _ religious 
values, which, like the parables of the New 
Testament, establish the supreme claim of the 
Bible to be “useful for teaching, for conviction, 
for correction, for religious instruction that the 
man of God may be complete and perfectly 
equipped for every good work?” 

In our search for fundamentals shall not we 
who bear the title Christians, whatever be our 
inheritance or point of approach, go back to the 
teachings of the common Founder of our faith 
and there seek to find the basal truths which 
once fundamentally transformed a century 
strikingly similar to our own? ‘Thither any 
quest for Christian fundamentals logically 
leads us. Therefore, let us lay aside every 
fear and the prejudices which so easily beset 
us, and honestly ask the question: “Does the 
Jesus of history meet our challenge?” 
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Jesus himself was in quest of fundamentals. 
His joy was obvious when he found that in 
the hour of misunderstanding and popular 
defection one disciple, Peter, was loyal and 
that, as his name suggested, he was a rock on 
which the Master Builder could found his be- 
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craving for fundamentals. The luminous des- 
cription of the characteristics of the true sons 
of God, found in Matthew 5-7, known as the 
Sermon on the Mount, is his concrete answer 
to this challenge. Briefly he describes the hap- 
piness, special mission, moral standards, reli- 
gious duties and chief dangers of those who 
would enter into their divine heritage and find 
real joy and satisfaction. At the end of this 
summary of his teachings he significantly de- 
clares: “He who hears these words of mine 
and acts upon them will be like a wise man 
who built his house upon a rock; the rain fell, 
the floods came, the wind blew and beat upon 
the house; but it did not fall, for its founda- 
tion was on a rock.” 

Here we have one of the clearest revelations 
of Jesus’ purpose. His words also imply that 
he himself felt that he was presenting a philos- 
ophy of life, so broad that every man could, 
with absolute assurance, make it the foundation 
for his daily living, as well as thinking; so 
vital that no man could safely neglect to build 
upon it. 

Jesus stated very clearly that he did not 
come to set aside the earlier teachings of the 
Jewish law-givers and prophets. “I did not 
tome to set them aside but to bring them to 
completion.” 

They had sought by rule, precept and ex- 
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ically hortation to lay down definite laws to govern 
every tach man’s action in all possible situations. 
beset This approach to the problems of life was 
5 the necessarily imperfect and unsatisfactory. Jesus 


aimed at completeness. He therefore set forth 
in'versal principles. Usually he presented 
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The Fundamentalism of Jesus 


the data upon which they are based; then he 
left his hearers to draw their own conclusions. 
To make clear these data, he often used short 
stories or parables, which reflected the com- 
mon facts of experience. These parables were 
eminently fitted to set forth not rules but prin- 
ciples. For example, if the much misunder- 
stood parable of “The Unjust Steward,” who 
seeing that he would be discharged, cancelled 
the debts due his Master, that out of gratitude 
they might receive his tricky servant into their 
home, be interpreted legalistically and literally, 
it would teach dishonest use of another man’s 
property. The principle, however, of larger 
foresight in the use of one’s personal property, 
which this parable dramatically sets forth, is 
one of the most important and revolutionary 
ever laid before the economic world. 

Mark intimates that, in teaching the people, 
Jesus always used parables or short stories. 
The statement reveals his patient zeal in hold- 
ing up before them their problems and in 
helping them to arrive at definite conclusions. 
Only after they themselves had drawn the 
natural inductions did he at times formulate 
the principles. 

Jesus’ occasional direct statements of prin- 
ciples are masterpieces of simplicity and clarity. 
Some times they are paradoxical, as for ex- 
ample, “he who loses his life shall find it,” 
They are always thought and act-provoking ; 
but they are never to be interpreted as arbitrary 
rules. They are simply principles to be applied 
by each individual in the light of his own 
knowledge, experience and circumstance. They 
are, therefore, applicable in every age and 
situation. 

Parable and direct statement are effective ; 
but Jesus used a still more dramatic way to set 
forth his fundamentals: he demonstrated them 
in his own life and in that of his loyal follow- 
ers. Through the vivid gospel narratives we 
can still see these principles in operation and 
judge them by their fruits. 
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Jesus was the most modern of ancient 
thinkers, the most western of eastern teachers, 
the practical scientist who used the scientific 
method centuries before it was definitely form- 
ulated or its epoch-making results achieved. 

The scientific method is the opposite of the 
dogmatic. It begins not with assumptions, 
but with a study of facts. It accepts as final 
only well established and cumulative testimony. 
On this broad basis it builds hypotheses. When 
these are confirmed by multiple experiments, 
they are accepted as working principles. 

The Jewish wise men, who have given us the 
Book of Proverbs, based their teachings on 
keen observation and wide experience. The 
recognized teachers of Jesus’ day and race, 
however, had largely abandoned this scientific 
method. They depended rather upon the 
authority of the past and of certain famous 
rabbis. As a result, they no longer spoke 
with authority of personal knowledge and 
conviction. 

Jesus adopted the more scientific methods of 
the earlier Jewish wise men. Speaking of his 
own work, he declared: “Wisdom is known by 
what it achieves.” He not only built squarely 
on facts and reality, but also taught his disciples 


ITI. 


Jesus’ teachings are so many-sided that it is 
impossible to do justice to them all in a few 
brief statements. Any selection of his funda- 
mental principles will necessarily be influenced 
by the point of view of the one making it. 
Great care must also be taken not to read our 
modern ideas into the gospel records; and yet 
many of his most important principles are im- 
plied by his words and acts rather than directly 
stated. Even in the face of these difficulties 
the wide-spread demand for Christian funda- 
mentals would seem to justify the attempt to 
group and formulate certain of his basic prin- 
ciples. 

For a growing majority of men today, the 
language of theology is either obsolete or objec- 


Jesus’ 
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to do the same. The suggestive formula, “Have 
you not seen or have you not heard?” echoes 
throughout his teachings. Even in discussing 
the deepest philosophical questions, he begins 
by asking his hearers to consider familiar 
natural phenomena, such as the life of the wild 
birds and the growth and beauty of the lilies. 
“Now,” he continues, with his simple, direct 
logic, “if God so clothes the grass of the field 
which is alive today, but tomorrow is thrown 
into the oven, is it not far more certain that 
he will clothe you, O men of little faith?” The 
common people heard him gladly because they 
recognized at once the ringing note of author- 
ity, based on personal experience and on a 
close and sympathetic observation of life. 


Does Jesus after nineteen centuries still com- 
mand the same popular following? Have the 
discoveries in the field of pure science, politics, 
economics, and psychology disproved or con- 
firmed the accuracy of his inductions? Are 
there common fundamentals upon which the 
modern scientists and the fearless followers of 
the Founder of Christianity can in this transi- 


tional twentieth century build their faith and # He 
life? sit 
ae 

Fundamentals 
tionable. Living as we do in a scientific age, me 
we are under obligations to use the language 
which men understand. At the same time, tech- . 
nical scientific terms should be avoided as far § “@ 
as possible. Although it is obviously impos- _ 
sible to attain the clarity and simplicity of J. : 
Jesus’ original statements, these should be the Ps 
ideal in any modern paraphrase. wn 
To those familiar with the creed and formu "S| 
las of the Christian churches a plain statement a 
of Jesus’ basic teachings seems almost unor- me: : 
thodox, for their emphasis is on life rather on a 
creed. But to all who face squarely the dis- ll 
coveries and problems of the twentieth century, | 
it brings deep satisfaction. Also we soon dis- . Ms 


cover that Jesus was not seeking to set forth a 


system of Christian ethics. He was principally, 
concerned with men’s personal relation to God. 
Morals were essential to the establishment of 
that relation, for, as he said, only the clean- 
minded can see God; but ethics are only a 
corollary to the religion of Jesus. 


A brilliant teacher of religion has recently 
remarked, “If God be included in the friendly 


ni circle, social ethics become religion.” Jesus 
: would have reversed the statement: Social 

- ethics are the necessary prerequisites and the 
The y prereq 


inevitable results of seeing God. 


Hence, in keeping with the Boardman lec- 
tureship, we are endeavoring, not only to study 
the ethics of Jesus but also the foundations on 
which they rest and the motive power that 
inspires them. 


Among the many facts and principles which 
Jesus set forth, we of the present age may per- 
haps put first his statement of the great prin- 
ciple of progressive growth of unfolding of 
life. Jesus recognized the working of this 
principle in the physical world, “First the blade, 
then the ear, then the full grain in the ear.” 
He uses this illustration to make clear the 
similar development in the spiritual realm: 
“God’s rule is like a man who sows seed in 
the ground and sleeps by night and rises by 
day, while the seed sprouts and comes up with- 
out his knowing it.” 
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Modern scientists are beginning to make very 
clear to us that upward thrust of life which 
begins with the smallest one-celled organism. 
lt adapts itself marvelously to an ever-chang- 
ing environment. Even the most insuperable 
obstacles or calamities cannot permanently stay 
its progress. All the forces of the chemical 
and physical world are enlisted, until after 
millions of years life appears on earth incar- 
tate in man. The tiny blade has developed 
into the ear and begins to give promise of “the 
full grain in the ear.” 

It was perhaps inevitable that, in discover- 
ing the chemical and physical processes that 
tharacterize this development and in tracing 
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life back almost to its beginning, many scien- 
tists should feel that in the fortuitous combina- 
tions of blind matter they had found the very 
source of life itself. Deeper knowledge and 
broader vision are correcting this mistake. 'To- 
day many of the leading scientists of the 
Anglo-Saxon world recognize that the type of 
purely mechanistic interpretation which finds 
blind chance ruling life and the universe, sat- 
isfies neither the facts nor the reason. Repre- 
sentative of the new trend is the statement, 
drawn up by twenty-five prominent Americans, 
including fifteen eminent scientists: “It is a 
sublime conception of God which is furnished 
by science, and one wholly consonant with the 
highest ideals of religion, when it represents 
Him as revealing Himself through the in- 
breathing of life into its constituent matter, 
culminating in man with his spiritual nature and 
all his Godlike powers.” 


No one would for a moment claim that Jesus 
anticipated the discoveries of scientists in the 
field of nature. He did, however, perceive the 
great principle of progressive growth of which 
the detailed discoveries are but the signal con- 
firmation. Jesus was interested in man’s 
higher moral and spiritual evolution. Where 
the work of the modern specialist in science 
ends, that of the great spiritual Specialist be- 
gins. The broad principle that they have in 
common may be formulated as follows: The 
law of life and of the universe is that the 
higher forms gradually develop from the lower 
in accord with a definite purpose. 

In describing the supreme Spirit in the uni- 
verse, Jesus was far more eager to picture the 
character of God than he was to define him; 
more desirous of bringing men into intimate 
touch with him than to give them a perfect 
creed. In the gospel records he makes only 
three brief statements regarding God: “God 
is one God. God is spirit. God alone is good.” 

The old anthropomorphic, nationalistic God 
of his race completely disappears from the pic- 
ture. Even the distinctive Jewish name for the 
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deity, Jehovah or Yahweh, also vanishes. In- 
stead, Jesus addresses God as “Father, Lord 
of Heaven and Earth.” These two titles well 
describe the two characteristics of God which 
Jesus stresses. The one is that which scientists 
discover in the changeless laws and intricate 
mechanism of the physical world. It is a God 
whom Jesus declared sends his rain upon the 
good and evil alike. It is that quality in God 
which he, like the scientist, saw revealed in the 
processes of nature and in the unchanging laws 
which govern life. It is that aspect of the 
divine rule which gives to man his large free- 
dom of choice and corresponding responsibil- 
ities. Jesus proclaimed this princple most clear- 
ly in the parable of the servants to whom were 
intrusted certain talents. Each was absolutely 
free to use them as he wished; but for their 
use he was held inexorably responsible. Here 
is an aspect of Jesus’ teachings regarding God 
which is often overlooked; but it is as clear 
as it is true to experience. 

The other characteristic of the great Reality 
which Jesus stressed is set forth with equal 
clarity in the stories of “The Lost Sheep,” 
“The Lost Coin,” and the matchless parable of 
“The Prodigal Son.” In the last, the two as- 
pects of the divine character are blended. The 
Prodigal is granted far greater liberty than 
would be given him by a human father. He 
is left absolutely free to learn his lesson in the 
stern school of experience. Yet when he has 
found himself and turns in his hour of utter 
need and extremity to his divine Father, he is 
met with love and with a response to which 
even the word “Father” cannot do full justice. 

Again the picture is absolutely true to man’s 
deepest experience. Whenever a human being 
reaches the limits of his own resources and 
turns to the infinite Source of strength, it is 
never in vain. Jesus’ leading teachings regard- 
ing God may, therefore, be briefly stated in 
modern terms: The one supreme Reality in the 
universe is spirit, just and altogether good, 
giving to man full freedom and responsibility, 
yet never failing him in his time of need. 


Equally central in Jesus’ philosophy of life 
was his teaching regarding man’s worth and 
capacity. In asserting this principle Jesus 
took issue with the social standards of his age 
and with the religious leaders of his race. The 
Pharisees condemned him because he reached 
out a helping hand and healed the sick on the 
Sabbath day. In common with the ancient 
world they valued institutions, such as the Sab- 
bath, far higher than they did the individual. 
In their laws they guarded the life of a sheep 
more than they did that of man. Against all 
this obtuseness regarding relative values Jesus 
protested, “Is not man worth more than a 
sheep?” In man he saw culmination of 
the creative process. To his humble followers 
he declared, “In the sight of God, you are of 
more worth than many sparrows.” Of the 
poor and lowly he said, “It is not the will of 
your Father in heaven that one of these little 
ones should perish.” 


In his day, as today, there was a vast amount 
of human refuse, rejected by the church and 
by society. In the outlawed tax-gatherers and 
the fallen women of the street Jesus saw in- 
finite possibilities of moral and _ spiritual 
growth. In many cases he signally demon- 
strated these possibilities. 

What Jesus recognized intuitively and 
through experience, science is discovering 
anew. Man stands intellectually far above all 
other fanimals; but it is in his moral and 
spiritual life that he has the greatest capacity 
for future development. Like the Infinite, he 
has consciousness and personality. He is rapid- 
ly becoming the master of his physical environ- 
ment. With the aid of memory and imagina- 
tion he is able to live in the past, present and 
future. He has vast resources of love and 
loyalty. He is in a very true and unique sense 
a son of God. ‘Therefore, in the light of scien- 
tific discovery, as well as of the teachings of 
Jesus, we may accept as a fundamental fact: 
Man is of far greater worth than all else on 
earth, for he is the culmination of the creative 
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and spiritual development. 

Closely related to the preceding, is the prin- 
ciple of completeness implicit in Jesus’ com- 
mand, “Be perfect even as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 


Each new discovery of science reveals this 


~" urge toward completeness. It is one of the 
- universal laws of nature. It governs the life 
ual. FF of every organism. Every instinct within us 
“€P Bi cries for full expression. Our dreams by day 
all and night reveal this inner urge. 
_ Jesus recognized this urge in the moral, as 
1 4 Bi well as in the physical world. In the Old 
“ Testament scriptures he saw a record of its 
vers @ outworkings in the life of his race. He never 
nade the mistake of declaring those scriptures 
the § the moral standards that they set forth in- 
of errant. 
little Instead he frankly pointed out their incom- 
pleteness. Repeatedly he said, “Moses said to 
ount Myo... but I say to you.” The old laws 
and @ regarding divorce he set aside as outgrown. 
and @ He declared that his task was to bring them 
in- to completeness. 
itual Jesus taught that the chief aim in the life of 
non- @ each individual is not self-renunciation but 
slf-realization. ‘To certain men, as for ex- 
and @ @mple, the rich young man, who came with 
ering @ te selfish question, “How can I inherit eternal 
re all life?’ he pointed out the necessity of self- 
and @‘enial. Handicapped as the youth was by 
acity jj Wealth, he must be freed before he could de- 
e, he lop normally. Jesus told many a man to 
apid- lake up his cross and follow him; but cross- 
ison bearing was not an end in itself. “I came 
gina- that men might have life and that more abun- 
ger tantly,” that is “live life to the full.” 
. and @ This full, rounded life, he pointed out, could 
sense Me only through the integration of the whole 
scien- lf. “If a household is divided against itself, 
wit that household cannot stand” is a far-reaching 
fact: iy utement. “The lamp of the body is the eye. 
il Therefore if your eye is single, your whole body 
ith will be full of light . . . No man can serve two 


asters : either he will hate the one and love the 
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other or else he will be loyal to one and despise 
the other.” 

This principle may be expressed in the terms 
of psychology: “In a fully recognized self there 
will be no conflict of purpose, no complexes, 
no repression, but the harmonious expression 
of all the vital forces toward a common pur- 
pose and end.” 

Jesus also pointed out the value of man’s 
complete adaptation to his social and spiritual 
environment. At the beginning of his sum- 
mary of his teachings found in Matthew 5, we 
read: ‘Happy are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the rule of God.” 

The “poor in spirit” are those who feel the 
need and desire for the higher spiritual life. 
They are receptive, eager to live in accord with 
the divine rule. Hence, according to the law 
that those who seek, find that divine leadership 
is theirs. 

They who mourn are those who learn from 
experience, not only that sorrow, if rightly 
borne, establishes closest relations to God and 
to one’s fellow men, but that a divine discon- 
tent with what is imperfect is the spur inciting 
to achievements which in the end bring lasting 
comfort. 

The modest are those who have conquered 
their childish pride and greed and are intent 
simply in performing each task well. As their 
inherited right, the best that earth can give, 
honor, gratitude and serenity, come to them in 
richest measure. 

Those who hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness are impelled by an intense desire ever to 
think and feel and act aright. No painful re- 
grets destroy their happiness. No barriers of 
their own making separate them from their 
fellow men or from their divine Friend. 

The merciful are those whose love and sym- 
pathy go out toward all mankind and especially 
to those who need most their friendship. Thus 
they create, wherever they go, a kindly atmos- 
phere in which unhappiness cannot flourish. 

The clean-minded are those who let no preju- 
dice or vile thought or feeling becloud their 
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spiritual vision. They, therefore are able to 
see God at every turn, in the beauty of the 
landscape, in the wonders of the universe, in 
the eyes of those who love them, in the secret 
chambers of their own soul, so that they ever 
live in his presence. 


The peacemakers are the constructive work- 
men, the creators of harmony in the home, the 
school, in the business, and the professional 
world, who know the joy of the Creator him- 
self. Rightly are they called the sons of God, 
for they are working with him in creating a 
world of beauty, harmony and happiness. 

Into these Beatitudes Jesus put his own 
wealth of experience. He reveals that practical 
mysticism which is the foundation of his reli- 
gion. It is difficult to formulate in modern 
terms this all-embracing principle of spiritual 
adaptation. The central idea is: Quite apart 
from rank or wealth or circumstance, genuine 
and lasting happiness inevitably comes to those 
who are intent on establishing right spiritual 
relations with God and with their fellow men. 

If man is to find complete happiness and 
self-realization, he must be perfectly adjusted 
to the Source of the spiritual life. The initi- 
ative lies with each individual. The principle 
of highest loyalty is set forth by Jesus in two 
comprehensive statements: “Love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, with all your 
soul, with all your mind and with all your 
strength,” and “Seek first the rule of God and 
his righteousness.” 


The phrase commonly translated, “Kingdom 
of God,” in our current versions of the Bible 
does not mean a dominance arbitrarily imposed 
upon man, but a rule voluntarily accepted by 
him. As Jesus declared, it is not something 
that can be seen objectively, but is within the 
minds of men. It is the divine will emerging 
into consciousness in the individual. It also 
includes the physical, moral, and spiritual laws 
and forces which make possible the realization 
of the divine purpose in the universe. Co- 
Operation with these laws and forces means 


the attainment of all the good that life has to 
give. 

The principle underlying these teachings may 
be thus expressed: Man’s supreme privilege is 
to love his divine Father whole-heartedly and 
to know and live in accord with his divine rule. 
Then all the forces of the universe will co- 
Operate with him, for he is codperating with 
them. 

In the adjustment of each individual to the 
divine rule, Jesus fully appreciated the practical 
value of prayer. The principle underlying his 
teachings on this subject goes down to the very 
roots of life: 


Ask and you shall receive, 
Seek and you will find, 
Knock and it will be opened to you; 


For he who asks, receives, 
He who seeks, finds, 
And to him who knocks, it is opened. 


This little poem in two stanzas, with its per- 
fect parallelism of thought, has always seemed 
to me to be a marching song. It starts with 
simply a request. Then the petitioner sets out 
in search of what he desires. In the third line 
he is knocking at the door. In the last line we, 
in imagination, see the door opening in response 
to his earnest endeavor. Instinctively we feel 
the same intense desire and persistency that is 
stressed in Jesus’ story of the importunate 
widow who gave the judge no rest until her 
petition was granted. 

While Jesus taught that everything for which 
a man thus asked will be granted, he made it 
clear that infinite love and reason determine 
the form of the answer. The Giver knows 
how to give good gifts to his children. “If 
man asks for a loaf, he will not give him a 
stone.” If he asks for a stone, what is best 
for him will be given. Often he receives 4 
stone, for only as he sees the futility of trying 
to subsist on stones, can he learn the value of 
wholesome food. In response to his request, 
the Prodigal received a diet of husks. On that 
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diet he came to himself, and so found his 
Father. 

Prayer in the thought of Jesus is the out- 
reach of the individual soul toward its spiritual 
environment and the response of that environ- 
ment to the individual. To make that out- 
reach complete every impediment, such as 
doubt and hatred, must be cleared away. Then 
prayer becomes an invincible force. “There- 
fore, I say to you, believe that whatsoever you 
ask for in prayer you have received and it 
shall be yours. And whenever you stand up to 
pray, if you have a grievance against anyone 
forgive him, that your Father in heaven may 
also forgive you your wrong doings.” 

Prayer, as interpreted by Jesus is in no sense 
incompatible with the discoveries of modern 
science. The lowest organism is ever reach- 
ing out toward its environment in quest for that 
which will supply its needs. Even in the atom, 
the positive electrons revolve about and are 
held in balance by the negative nucleus. The 
more highly developed forms of plant and ani- 
mal life turn instinctively to those of the other 
sex. In man the nobler parental impulses 
develop into friendship of spirit with spirit 
and lead up to the communion of the spirit of 
man with the eternal Spirit. 

Adjustment of the highly complicated organ- 
ism known as man to his spiritual environment 
is further paralleled by that remarkable adjust- 
ment of the physical environment to the needs 
of the animal organism which Professor Hen- 
derson of Harvard has pointed out in his recent 
volumes. As the dramatic story of “The Lost 
Sheep” proclaims: God ever seeks those who 
need or seek his help. 

Thus science begins to reveal the broad 
foundations on which rest Jesus’ bold asser- 
tions regarding prayer: Direct communion be- 
tween the spirit of man and the spirit of God 
is not only possible but every sincere, clearly 
defined, and persistent desire is a potent force 
in the universe and is realized in ways best 
adapted to the needs of each petitioner. 

After centuries of discussions regarding the 


origin of evil and the nature of sin, we are at 
last beginning in the light of modern psychol- 
ogy to understand Jesus’ teachings on these 
subjects. The Jews of his day believed that 
most of the evils of life came from the in- 
fluence of a personal devil and his demonaical 
emissaries. 


In a conversation with the Pharisees regard- 
ing ceremonial washing, Jesus laid down the 
great principle that it is not from without, but 
that from “within, from the heart of man, 
come evil thoughts, sexual vice, acts of theft, 
murder, adultery, greed” and the other vices. 

Today we recognize that men go wrong be- 
cause they follow the immediate promptings of 
those impulses of fear or anger or greed or sex, 
which they, in common with the animals, inherit 
from innumerable earlier ancestors. All these 
impulses come from within. Yielding is wrong, 
because in so doing men disregard the higher 
moral and spiritual impulses implanted within 
them. 

Thus in word and practice Jesus also antici- 
pated another fact which science has clearly 
demonstrated, but which society is still slow 
to accept: Evil cannot be overcome by evil 
but simply by good. 

Jesus’ method of dealing with evil was 
always positive. The only exception was when 
he scourged the representatives of the grafting 
high priests from the Temple and pointed out 
to the Pharisees the folly of their hypocritical 
methods. In these two instances he only 
revealed but did not cure the moral maladies. 
For the taxgatherers and the public prosti- 
tutes he had no words of denunciation. In- 
stead he befriended and believed in them. Like 
Levi and Zaccheus, they responded to his revo- 
lutionary methods. Hate and injustice he cured 
by love, never by curses and blows. For the 
negations of the older law, he substituted posi- 
tive statements. Men forgot their old malign 
habits, because he implanted constructive ideas 
and ideals in their minds. Also he set them at 
positive tasks. 
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Jesus recognized intuitively what the modern 
psychologist has definitely formulated : Men can 
be delivered from the power of these inherited 
impulses of anger and sex and fear, not by 
crushing but by redirecting them toward higher 
ends. They are the major motive powers in 
man. Sublimated they make the beast, Godlike. 
To enable his followers to redirect their instinc- 
tive fears, Jesus taught: “Have no fear of 
those who kill the body but cannot kill the soul. 
‘ear rather him who can destroy body and soul 
in hell.” Out of the instinctive fear of men he 
sought to develop reverence for God. 

Psychology makes clear the meaning of the 
striking paradox: “He who finds his life shall 
lose it; he who loses his life shall find it.”’ Life 
to many men is a satisfaction of their inherited 
impulses, such as greed, self-assertion, and sex. 
If they follow these, they fail to attain the 
higher spiritual life. If they refuse to be ruled 
by these and are responsive to the higher ideals 
of service, self-sacrifice, and chivalry, they find 
the more abundant spiritual life. 

Jesus declared that one of his chief aims was 
to help men to know the truth that the truth 
might make them free. In his clinics he con- 
stantly demonstrated the potency of knowledge 
and truth in freeing men. To the fear-beset, 
the neurotics, those suffering from functional 
paralysis and various repressions, he brought 
a message of truth that enabled them to break 
the bonds of their wrong habits and resolve 
their complexes. He never claimed that his 
miracles were supernatural acts. Most of 
them appear to have been the result of freeing 
men from their own baneful repressions. 

Jesus also intuitively recognized that char- 
acter is the product of cumulative acts, that it is 
developed under the influence of dominant mo- 
tives and sentiments, but that it is in the final 
analysis, the result, not of professions, but of 
definite achievements. “By their deeds shall 
you know men.”” Not those who say, “Lord, 
Lord,” and claim discipleship, but those who 
have given the cup of cold water to the needy 
attain the rounded character. It was not the 


son who said he would go, but the son who 
went that arrived. 

In dealing with men’s social relations Jesus 
also reached conclusions which the social sci- 
ences are simply confirming. The Golden Rule 
is more than a rule; it is a universal principle. 
It postulates the fact that in the final analysis 
the interests of each individual and of society 
are identical. It is the one universal principle 
that promises to solve the problems of human 
relations, domestic, industrial, social and inter- 
national. It has no bounds of race or place. 
It calls for absolute equality of treatment of 
all, including ourselves. It is the ultimate ex- 
pression of democracy: Each man is under 
obligation to use his intelligence and _ best 
efforts to promote the interest of everyone 
with whom he comes into contact. 

Into the turbulent econontic world Jesus 
carried the same uncompromising democracy. 
He laid down the broad principle: Wealth is a 
merciless master, but, if used to serve mankind, 
may be made to yield rich returns, both here 
and in the life beyond. 

In the story of the vineyard keeper, who 
was horror-struck to find able men standing 
idle in the market-place, because they had no 
job, Jesus proclaims a principle that the ad- 
vanced leaders in industry are just beginning 
to accept: Society is under obligation to give to 
every man, who is willing to work, an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living wage. 

In the family Jesus saw the foundation and 
pattern of all stable society. The beloved com- 
munity which he established was but an exten- 
sion of the loyal family relations. Hence the 
importance of safeguarding marriage and par- 
enthood: “Whom God has joined together let 
no man put asunder.” Rejecting the lax 
divorce laws of his race, he laid down the rule: 
“Whenever marriage has been divinely cement- 
ed by parenthood, let not society sever this 
bond, and whoever, in order to marry, divorces 
his wife, is guilty of adultery.” 

Certainly our lax divorce practices have not 
demonstrated the injustice of this strict ruling. 
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Christendom has not yet seriously tested the 
validity of the principle here laid down by 
Jesus, for it is only one part of his philosophy 
of life. 

Society has no definite answer to the ques- 
tion: “What is the goal of the upward urge 
of life?” “Is the development of the species to 
go ever on until perfection is attained, only to 
vanish with a dying world?” Even a perfect 
society on earth does not satisfy the divine 
economy, for it cannot be permanent 

Jesus had a clear-cut answer: Life here on 
earth is a training school for the individual 
who lives on unendingly. 


Jesus and the majority of the Jews of his day 


believed so firmly in life after death that he 
spent little time discussing it. He assumed it. 
His reply to the question of his disciples about 
the future life indicates his attitude: “In my 
Father’s house are many dwellings; if it were 
not so, I would have told you so.” 

During the last week at Jerusalem, the con- 
servative Sadducees, who held to the ancient 
helief that man dies like the beast and that is 
the end of him, tried to entrap Jesus by a cap- 
tious question. They told of a woman who in 
succession married six brothers and at last 
died herself. ‘When they rise from the dead, 
whose wife shall she be?” 

The question was intended not only to entrap 
Jesus, but also to make ridiculous the Pharisaic 
helief in the resurrection of the body. It was 
one of those opportunities which the great 
Teacher was quick to improve. 


Turning to the Pharisees he said: “When 
people rise from dead, they neither marry nor 
are married, but like the angels in heaven.” 
Then taking up the implied challenge of the 
Sadducees, he said; “But in regard to the 
resurrection of the dead, have you not read in 
the book of Moses, in the passage about the 
bush, how God said to him, ‘I am the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob! He is the God not of the dead, but of 
the living. You are greatly in error.” 

Jesus’ meaning is clear: God is the God, not 
of those who have ceased to exist, but of those 
who, like the patriarchs, are ever living. The 
realm of the God of the spirit is not bounded 
by the physical world, nor his power and loving 
care for his children to their life on this earth. 
It is only the physical body that perishes. That 
which is spiritual is as eternal as God himself. 

Jesus’ intimations regarding the nature of 
life after death are probably the basis of Paul’s 
hymn of immortality in I Corinthians 15. The 
angels, in Jewish thought, had definite spiritual 
bodies, not the houses of clay in which men 6n 
earth abide. Jesus implies that “Corruption 
cannot inherit incorruption.” 

The far-reaching principle set forth in these. 
passages underlies all his philosophy: The life 
and development of a man go on unendingly 
after death, and to each individual is given an 
habitat adapted to his changing environment. 

Even here the scientists recognizes but the 
extension of laws already familiar to the stu- 
dent of the physical organism. 


IV. A Confession of Faith 


May I conclude with a brief summary of the 
thirteen principles which are to me the founda- 
tions of a working philosophy of life? May I 
also put them in the form of a personal con- 
lession of faith? 


I believe that growth toward completeness 
and perfection is the great law of the universe 
and that the higher forms of life gradually 


develop from the lower. Life, therefore, 
means continuous progress. 

I believe that one intelligent, just, and divine 
Spirit, Lord of Heaven and Earth, is perfect- 
ing his good purpose through chemical, phys- 
ical, moral, and spiritual laws and forces, and 
that he is revealing himself through that up- 
ward thrust of life which culminates in man. 


I believe in the infinite worth of each in- 
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dividual and in his capacity for cemplete moral 
and spiritual development, and that the Su- 
preme Spirt of the universe gives him full 
freedom and responsibility and, like a loving 
father, has made ample provision for his every 
need. 

I believe that here and now in this life man is 
intended to attain perfect happiness, and that 
the full, harmonious development of all his 
phsyical moral and spiritual powers is possible, 
if he will but use the knowledge and ability at 
his command. 

I believe that man’s supreme privilege is to 
love his divine Father whole-heartedly and to 
know and live in accord with his rule, as 
revealed in the laws of nature and in the lives 
of men, and that then all the forces of the uni- 
verse will codperate with him, for he is co- 
Operating with them. 

I believe that direct communion with the 
spirit of man and the spirit of God is wholly 
possible and that every sincere, clearly defined, 
and persistent desire is a potent force and is 
realized in ways best adapted to the needs of 
each petitioner. 

I believe that the evil tendencies which lead 
men astray, come from within and are due to 
the impulses, such as fear, anger, hunger, and 
sex-desire, inherited from innumerable ances- 
tors, and that they can be overcome not by 
crushing them, but by redirecting them toward 
higher ends. They are indeed the motive 
power within man. Rightly directed, they 
make him Godlike. 

I believe that Jesus by his words and work 
reveals the divine character and purpose to- 


ward man. He is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life, showing men how to break the bondage 
of their ignorance, of their inherited impulses, 
and of the effects of their wrong deeds, and 
to attain that full moral and spiritual growth, 
which is to find life, and that more abundantly, 

I believe that each man is under obligation to 
use his intelligence and best efforts to promote 
the interests of everyone with whom he comes 
into contact, even as he does his own, and that 
this principle is the only solvent of the prob- 
lems of human relations, domestic, industrial, 
social, and international. 

I believe that wealth is a merciless master 
but if used to serve mankind, may be made to 
yield rich returns, both here and in the life 
beyond. 

I believe that society is under obligation to 
give to every man who is willing to work, an 
opportunity to earn a living wage and to expe- 
rience the joy of doing constructive work that 
will give him a consciousness of his divine son- 
ship. 

I believe that the family is the foundation 
and the pattern of all stable society, that mar- 
riage is the foundation of the family, and that 
not lax divorce laws, but truer marital love 
and loyalty are essential to the life and wel- 
fare of humanity. 

I believe that the life and development oi! 
man goes on unendingly beyond death, and 
that each individual is given an habitat adapted 
to his new environment. The goal of ever- 
developing life, which we know here, is there- 
fore, the perfection of the spiritual life of 
each individual. 


A QUEST FOR REALITY 
Proressor Mary E. LAKENAN, Mary Baldwin College 


Some two years ago it was a popular as- 
sumption that there was opposition, yes, con- 
flict and warfare between science and religion. 
Today the statement is frequently made that 
there is no discord between the two, and it is 
made as often by the scientist as by the spokes- 


man of religion. Like MHamlet’s mother, 
however, perhaps these protest too much. The 
very emphasis on the harmony between them 
suggests that there is a defense to be made 
and that the matter cannot yet be taken for 
granted. It should be expected that in the 
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higher institutions of learning that there should 
be a fair and frank facing of the problem, aim- 
ing at a constructive and codperative relation 
between the scientific and religious fie!ds of 
thought. Especially in the Christian college is 
there a challenge for the satisfactory corre- 
lation of scientific and Biblical study. Some 
Biblical departments are letting the scientists 
do their thinking for them in the desire to be 
considered modern and intellectual. In other 
cases the scientific study is “cabined, cribbed, 
confined” by the domination of an ultra-con- 
servative theology. 


Why This Assumed Conflict? 


It may be well to consider the reasons for 
the existing situation in which those who 
should be allies are assumed by some to be 
enemies. 

First, it is due to a mutual trespassing on 
each other’s precincts. This is only a natural 
survival, on the part of religion, from the orig- 
inal conception that religion covered the whole 
of life. The arts, law, literature, even science it- 
self are its offspring, and the parent finds it 
hard to relinquish authority over her children 
and to allow them to pass from under the an- 
cestral roof. And even when they forget whence 
they have sprung and neglect to render hom- 
age, the parent remembers and is apt to claim 
as her right an unchanged status. 

The offspring have gone out, exulting in 
their freedom from leading strings, and have 
often developed a contempt for their own back- 
ground. As undreamed-of realms of beauty, 
thought and activity come into their experi- 
ence, they assume that they are the whole of 
life, and proceed to assume sovereignty as re- 
ligion has done earlier. 


Second, there has been a wrong conception 
of science, especially on the part of “second- 
hand” students who are too hasty in form- 
conclusions which real scientists would hold as 
mere hypotheses. “On matters beyond his ken 
a gentleman speaks with caution”, said Con- 
lucius. It is a significant fact that most of 
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the dogmatic statements regarding the irrecon- 
ciliability of science and religion come, not from 
the greatest scientists themselves, whose pro- 
nouncements in regard to what they may be 
regarded as proven truth are usually most cau- 
tious, but from lesser lights who often accept 
what is unproven, if it fits in with their own 
philosophy of life or presuppositions. 

Third, there has been a wrong conception 
of religion, largely because of the confusion 
of Christianity itself with inadequate, limited 
manifestations of it. For a time scholarship 
was largely occupied with science and with the 
radical method of Biblical criticism while rev- 
erent minds were satisfied with the emotional 
expression of religion and willing to accept its 
tenets on authority. The minds of the more 
scientifically disposed were not satisfied, so 
they conceived of religion as purely emotional, 
and lost respect for it intellectually. Then, 
too the Source-Book of Christianity was mis- 
understood by both parties. It was not allowed 
to speak for itself, from its own point of view, 
but was judged according to unwarrantable 
standards. 

Both sides, also, have held a limited con- 
ception of God. Too many have sought to 
confine their conception of Him within the 
narrow limits of a special creed or manifesta- 
tion, true, perhaps, but insufficient, instead of 
glorying in the widening boundaries which 
reveal Him more and more. 


Fourth, there has been on both sides a lack 
of the spirit of openminded desire for truth at 
any cost. On the one hand, there are those 
who look askance at Biblical truth because of 
the fear of what the acceptance of it might 
mean to their lives. Rather than bare their 
souls to its searching influence, they entrench 
themselves behind such phrases as “undemon- 
strable”, “intangible”. On the other hand are 
those who fear to face the light of scientific 
knowledge because of what they fear it will 
do to their religion, little realizing that a re- 


ligion which cannot stand “in the face of the 
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crackling artillery of the science of our times” 
is of little worth. They have an unexpressed, 
lurking suspicion that they are believing what 
is not true, but they want it to be true and do 
not dare a searching investigation. Their state 
of mind is like that of one who hears a noise 
in the dark but fears to investigate, preferring 
the uncertainity of ignorance to knowledge of 
the real state of affairs. It may be a mouse— 
it usually is—but it might be a robber, and it 
is safer not to run any risk! “I would want 
to believe it even if it should not be true,” 
some say. Each mistrusting soul may hide 
behind “some beloved and sheltering lie” in 
order to believe what he wants to believe. Each 
approaches the other side with suspicion, 
hugging his own presuppositions tightly to his 
breast as a shield against the wiles of the 
other. 

Fifth, there has been an unfortunate tend- 
ency to follow fashions in thought as in other 
things. This has done away with a great deal 
of fair and independent thinking. These fash- 
ions in thought have usually been popularized 
by appealing personalities who have been 
allowed to do much of the thinking for the 
public. They are characterized by key-words 
or expressions which almost form slogans for 
their followers who accept them blindly. 


The Co-operative Spirit 

The Christian college which wishes to pre- 
serve both its intellectual and its spiritual 
integrity should be characterized by certain 
attitudes to describe which we may borrow the 
term, scientific. The scientist and the reli- 
gionist should be questing together for reality 
in a fair, openminded, tolerant spirit. “The 
scientists seek companionship, and the theo- 
logians desire knowledge”.* The scientist 
should be as openminded to evidence of reli- 
gious truth, even though not tangibly demon- 
strable, as the religionist should be to the more 


1 Kirtley F. Mather, The Intercollegian, February 1933, page 125. 


perceptibly expressed truth in the scientific 
realm. 

The co-6perative spirit is based on a point 
of view which recognizes the limitations of 
science and of religion and sees each as ful- 
filling its particular function in a conception of 
life which is greater than any of its parts. 

It is based on an appreciation by each of the 
value of the contribution of the other, rec- 
ognizing that attainments of the intellect and 
facts themselves as well as emotions, ideals 
and spiritual attainments have their due place 
in the scheme of things. 

This spirit is based on humility, the seeing 
of humanity in its true perspective, conscious 
of the dignity which should be in the creature 
made in the image and likeness of God, but 
without intellectual egotism—the over-glori- 
fication of human achievement which fails to 
feel the need of anything beyond. 

This spirit is based on the desire to know 
the truth for truth’s sake which will prevent 
one from merely following fashions in 
thought ; protect him from the danger of being 
so desirous to be broad that he is willing to be 
narrow ; make him courageous enough to cling 
to what he is convinced is true at the risk of 
being regarded “old-fashioned” ; which will, in 
short, make him like the householder “who 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things old 
and new.” 

The Special Spheres of Science and Religion 

It would have been easy a few years ago to 
define the special realm of science as the ma- 
terial, the seen, the observable, the measurable. 
But, as some one has said, it almost requires a 
new set of brain cells to think of physics in 
these days, and this is just as true of other 
sciences. At least, however, one may be un- 
derstandable, if not technically accurate, when 
one speaks of the realm of science as follows: 
“All things that can be measured and all things 
just so far as they can be measured, come with- 
in the purview of Science. The realm of Sci- 
ence is quantity .. . But in Art and Religion 
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tific we have activities of the human mind which 
appear to conceive no less exclusively in terms 
oint of quality. They weigh not, neither do they 
of mete; they only aim at the recognition, the 
ful- expression of the creation of Value.”*® Though 
n of intangible, this value is as much a part of 
| reality as is quantity. It has to do with per- 
the sonality, companionship—both human and 
rec: divine, conduct, and experience. 
and The Method 
leals In such divergent spheres, the methods by 
dhace which conceptions of the truth are attained 
would seem at first sight to be widely different, 
Plies and if so, it would seem difficult to expect 
ae a close correlation between the two fields of 
ature knowledge. Here, however, is one of the 
) but places where they can meet on common ground. 
lori BH The evidence for truth in either realm is ob- 
Is to @ tainable by what we may term the scientific 
method. This in the words of a specialist in 
know Biblical method, “consists of exact observation, 
event correct interpretation, rational explanation and 
5 in reasonable construction. We ought to add 
being also, obedient application.”* A scientist states 
to be @ it thus: “All who will approach Nature with 
cling @ clear eyes, will observe accurately, weigh the 
sk of observations with unprejudiced mind and 
ill, in weave them into a reasonable web of inter- 
“who ff pretation. These qualities of a scientific mind 
s Old BP come not by believing but by doing; not from 
contentment with things as they are, but from 
ligion @ a desire to know something of the land be- 
go to M@ yond the hills.’* The programme of Chris- 
e ma- @ tianity calls for belief on evidence rather than 
yrable. on explanation. ‘This is the method of Sci- 
lires 2 ence... Schiller of Oxford is right when he 
ics in J declares the identity of method in science and 
other *Streeter, Reality, page 26. By permission of the publishers, 
be Body, page 40. By permission of the 
when =. Discovery, The Spirit and Service of Science, page 43. 
lows: By permission of the publishers, The Macmillan Company. 
things — The Resurrection Body, page 38. By permission of the 
3 ‘Ramsdell, the Christian Century, Sept. 21, 1932, page 1130. 
> with- By permission. 
. ‘Streeter, Reality, page 90. By permission of the publishers, The 
Sci- Macmillan Company. 
os Thomas Curtis Clark, Faith and Science. Quotable Poems, 
eligion Volume II, page 226. By permission of the publishers, Willett, 


Clark and Company. 


A Quest for Reality 


differences. Both call for action on prop- 
ability, even on possibility. Both require experi- 
mentation. Both lead to certain knowledge 
through obedience to law.* 

Back of evidence, which is the common 
method of both science and religion, there are 
certain fundamental postulates, based on pure 
assumption “of their fitness to give systematic 
intelligibility to experience” and to give “the 
most coherent interpretation of experience.’’® 
Such postulates are those relative to matter, to 
the existence of mind and the laws governing 
it, and even relative to the existence of life 
and personality itself. “The existence of life 
is not a hypothesis but a fact. For, paradoxi- 
cally enough, though life is a thing which can- 
not be an object of scientific knowledge, it is a 
thing of which we are more certain than of 
anything else. I think and I feel, which means 
that I am alive, of that I can have no doubt; 
yet my being alive is not a thing I can know in 
the way that I know external objects, nor can I 
know the life that is in me by the method of 
scientific knowledge. But if I did not already 
think and feel, I could have neither common- 
sense knowledge of everyday things nor the 
organized form of the knowledge which we 
call Science.’’’ 


Even more fundamental than evidence or 
basic postulates is the common ground of faith, 
too often hastily assumed to be the particular 
possession of religion alone. 


“Faith has no quarrel with science; she foreknows 
The truths which science grudgingly bestows. 
Believing David sang that God is one 

Ere science found one law in earth and sun. 

Faith knows no hindering bonds, she leaps to seize 
The truth which science doubts; the harmonies 
That men of science learned from age-long thought 
Were first revealed to hearts untrained, untaught, — 
But reverent. Let faith from science learn 

Enduring patience; nor let science spurn 

The gift of faith, a never failing love; 

Thus, each supporting each, the two shall prove 
The final truth of life, that God the Soul 

Through perfect law seeks perfect Beauty's goal.” 
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For both science and religion “the steps of 
faith fall on the seeming void but find the 
Rock beneath.” If science never acted on 
“the assurance of things hoped for, the con- 
viction of things not seen” as religion must 
act, it is safe to say that many of its greatest 
heights would never have been scaled. 

Thus, the open-minded religionist makes use 
of the universal method generally known as 
the method of science. His chief plea to the 
scientist is that the entitles in the realm of 
religion be accepted as equally valid with the 
measurably demonstrable ones in the purely 
scientific realm; that there be a place in all 
thinking for experience, yes and for Revela- 
tion; that faith be not confused with credulity ; 
that the sincere convictions gained through in- 
tuition may be considered as real as meas- 
ured scientific demonstration, if they are the 
expression of sane, sincere and responsible 
minds. “The scientist as scientist does not 
constitute the court of final appeal in matters 
concerning ulimate reality . . . Ultimate prob- 
lems lie beyond the range of scientific method, 
though science may contribute data of first 
importance to the solution of those ultimate 
thought problems.” 


The Goal. 

The goal of the quest which the scientist and 
the religionist may undertake together in 
hearty accord and good fellowship is Real- 
ity, God’s truth, a harmonious whole which 
we can apprehend in some measure even with 
our finite minds, but so rich and varied that 
we cannot afford to miss any phase or aspect 
of it which may be revealed by any methods 
whatsoever; a wisdom that surpasses knowl- 
edge and that when applied to life will result 
in an integration of life and personality which 
will make possible the “life more abundant.” 


* Ramsdell, Christian Century, Sept. 21, 1932, page 1139. By 
permission. 
Tennyson. 
“ Rhinow, Dialogues of the Soul. 
mission of the Christian Century. 
“Taylor, Does Science leave Room for God? 


In Memoriam. 
The Greater Mysteries. Per- 


Page 30. 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster.”” 


This means a recognition of the mysteries 
surrounding us—an acceptance of them. “A 
religion without mystery is an absurdity”, and 
a universe fully understood would have no 
challenge. Science does not solve all the mys- 
teries, it even increases them. 

“The Soul—What are you doing in my 
sacred grove? 

Science—l! am wiring it to flood it with 
light. 

The Soul-—Don't! 

Science—Why not? 

The Soul—You will destroy the mystery I 
need for my faith. Don’t turn on the light. 

Science—I must. 

The Soul—You must? 

Science—I must give light. 

The Soul—I shall hide my face. 

Science—Look up and see the light. 

The Soul—O you have taken away my 
faith. I see; I no longer believe. 

Science—But look beyond. 

The Soul—Oh, yes - - back there - - - dark 
shadows - - - mysteries like mountains - - - 
wonders. I did not know that they were 
there before. Why do I see them now? 

Science—The light I gave you made you see 
the greater mysteries. 

The Soul—O Lord, increase my faith.”** 

It has been said that the central question of 
all philosophy is, “What is Reality?” and the 
answer has been given, “Personality.” We 
believe that he who enters upon the quest for 
Reality with open mind and honest purpose 
will be led to an ever-expanding realization 
of the Ultimate reality—the Personal God. 
The religionist may find that his conception 
of God has been a narrow and limited one and 
that “science has’ not only left room for God, 
but has made more.”** To the scientist God 
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may come first of all through the avenue of 
his reason as Creator and Lawgiver in the 
physical universe, that anteroom through 
which he may pass into the kingdom of 
“spiritual reality”, know more fully Him Who 
is the Supreme and Ultimate and Eternal 
Reality and recognize that His Power and His 
Plan are Love. 
“Our dreams, O God, are Thy realities, 

And our realities, O God, Thy Dream; 
What to our thinking are finalities, 

To Thee are phrases of the cosmic Theme. 
We hear faint echoes of an uncompleted song; 
Thou knowest the harmonies that to the Whole be- 

long. 


We yearn for Truth, yet to illusions cling; 
Thou art the Truth for which we lamely seek. 
We picture in our thought a better thing; 
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Thou art the Best of which we only speak. 


The transient gusts of mood from which we fain 


would flee. 
In one vast calm of Peace are gathered up in Thee. 


We heard the plashing waves that wash the shore, 
Where on a narrow littoral we stand; 
Thou art the mighty throbbing and the roar 
Of oceanic billows, far from land. 
We count the random drops caught in a shallow pool; 
Thou art the flood that fill the ocean full. 


Give us, O God, to dream until our dream 
Becomes at last Thy great Reality. 
Give us to hear Thy music, till its theme 
Comes to our ears a finished symphony ; 
Into our shallow pool Thy infinite ocean pour 
Until Thy boundlessness has swallowed up our 
shore.”* 


19 Bradley, Prayer. Permission of the Christian Century. 


Proressor GrEorcE P. Pacific School of Religion 


Among the many charges levelled against 
current Biblical scholarship, one of the most 
common is the accusation that in challenging 
the verbal inspiration and complete infallibility 
of the Scriptures, and in rejecting some 
theories of authorship which have been handed 
down through the centuries, it abandons a 
basic Christian position. In American Pro- 
testantism the opinion seems current that all 
Christians in all ages accepted the Bible “from 
kiver to kiver”, as to statements alike of his- 
torical fact and of doctrinal theory, until the 
“higher critics” came upon the scene a genera- 
tion or two ago. 

It may be remarked that, even if this were 
true, it would not constitute a final reason for 
rejecting the findings of Biblical criticism. 
The ultimate test lies in the evidence itself. 
Does the Bible actually give us inerrant his- 
tory, consistent doctrine, uniform principles 
of ethics? Such a question may be answered 
only after careful, earnest examination of the 
materials, based upon an adequate knowledge 


of Biblical backgrounds and contemporary 
sources. 

Into this set of problems the present study 
does not enquire. It confines itself to the sin- 
gle question, “Is the literal acceptance of the 
Biblical text, as urged by the ‘fundamentalists’, 
an essential part of historic Christian tradi- 
tion ?” 

Obviously the first enquiry must be into the 
attitude of Jesus himself toward the Scrip- 
tures of his own day, which we know as the 
“Old Testament”. He knew and used those 
documents: but how? 

The striking distinction between his teaching 
method and that of the scribes, as noted by his 
hearers, was that “he taught as one having 
authority”. That is to say; he differed from 
the scribes in that he did not depend, for the 
support of his teaching, upon citations from 
the scriptural text or from the “tradition of 
the elders”. He taught rather with complete 
freedom, ranking the test of present human 
values above that of ancient sayings. 

The contrast is most apparent in the fifth 
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chapter of Matthew’s gospel, in which Jesus 
is quoted as declaring no less than six times, 
“Tt was said to them of old time. . . but I say 
unto you...” The Mosaic law was, to his 
mind and heart, less than adequate as an ex- 
pression of the ideals of life; and he said so 
without hesitation, and without defence of his 
position by reference to written materials of 
any sort. 

He is represented as quoting approvingly 
the prophetic protest against the priestly sys- 
tem, “I desire mercy and not sacrifice”’—a 
protest which, carried to its logical conclusion 
in Jeremiah 7:22, sets aside as irrelevant to 
religion the entire sacrificial ritual of Exodus 
and Leviticus, though in those books it is rep- 
resented as of divine origin. No doubt Jesus 
observed, in general, the Sabbath customs of 
his time; but it happens that all his recorded 
sayings on the subject are negative. For him 
the Sabbath regulations, along with all the 
other traditional demands, appear to have had 
no standing whatever when they ran counter 
to human welfare. 

Familiar to us all is the story of his preach- 
ing in the synagogue of Nazareth. “And he 
closed the book, and gave it again to the at- 
tendant.” quotation from Isaiah here 
concludes, “to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord”. But if we turn to the Old Testa- 
ment original, we shall find that the next 
phrase, a part of the same sentence, reads, “the 
day of vengeance of our God”. Surely it is by 
no accident that the citation stops where it 
does. Here as always, Jesus appears as using 
the material which he found useful, and as 
discarding without apology that which was not 
in harmony with his own message. 

The next witness is Paul, the first inter- 
preter of Christianity to the Gentile world. 
Hear him as he speaks, in II Corinthians 3, 
of “a new covenant (testament), not of the 
jetter but of the spirit: for the letter kills, but 
the spirit makes alive.” He goes on to refer 
specifically to the Old Testament, declaring 


that “whenever it is read, a veil lies upon their 
heart”. And the passage concludes with the 
immortal truth, “Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is freedom.” What tragic irony it is 
that Paul’s own writings should have become, 
for so many, a ‘covenant of the letter’—that 
the attempt to organize his various theological 
suggestions into a consistent scheme should 
have been used to stifle the freedom of Chris- 
tian thought. 

Within the New Testament, again, is the 
Epistle of James, standing in direct verbal con- 
tradiction to the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. That the contrast actually is 
verbal rather than essential is perfectly clear: 
Paul and James attach to “faith” and “works” 
meanings so different that their fundamental 
teaching is not in conflict at all. But it is 
equally clear that the writer of “James” did 
not realize this, and that he assumed the right 
vigorously to oppose what he supposed to be 
the teaching of Galatians and Romans. 

With the passing of the years the Church 
developed an increasing reverence for the 
documents of the Old and New Testaments. 
Nevertheless there prevailed a genuine free- 
dom of opinion both as to the authorship and 
as to the value of the sacred books. While 
Clement of Alexandria was first advancing the 
hypothesis that Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Tertullian in Carthage unhesitat- 
ingly ascribed that document to Barnabas. A 
generation later Dionysius of Alexandria set 
forth the view, now generally accepted by New 
Testament scholars, that the Fourth Gospel 
and the book of Revelation could not possibly 
have come from a single author. 

Chrysostom, the silver-tongued preacher of 
Constantinople in the fourth century, followed 
the prophets and Jesus in his estimate of the 
Old Testament ceremonies. ‘The sacrifices,” 
he said, “the purifications, the observances, the 
new moons, the ark and the Temple itself had 
their origin from Gentile grossness”; and he 
went on to declare that God should be said “to 
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have tolerated rather than to have enjoined 
these things”. 

In the fifth century Theodore of Mopsuestia 
denied the Davidic authorship of the Psalms, 
definitely assigning some of them to the period 
after the exile. Despite the action of the 
Church in the formal delimitation of the New 
Testament as we now have it, he rejected the 
general epistles and the book of Revelation. 
His contemporary Cassiodorus argued, con- 
trary to the dominant opinion, that Psalm 22 
was not predictive, but historical. 

It is commonly supposed that Martin 
Luther, in declaring the Bible rather than the 
Church to be the final authority in faith and 
morals, was responsible for the current Prot- 
estant devotion to the letter of the Scriptures. 
But in practice Luther was a fearless critic of 
both the Old and the New Testaments. He 
denied that the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch was a matter of importance; he ques- 
tioned the credibility of Chronicles; and he 
deplored the inclusion in the Canon of the 
book of Esther, which he said “contained too 
much of heathen naughtiness”. In spite of the 
Protestant rejection of the Old Testament 
apocrypha, he thought that I Maccabees rather 
than Esther should have been included among 
the recognized Scriptures. 

He found himself unable to admit the Paul- 
ine authorship of Hebrews, and suggested that 
it was more likely that the book came from 
Apollos. The Epistle of James, which seemed 
to him to contradict his favorite Pauline doc- 
rine of justification by faith alone, he de- 
scribed as recht stéherne—“right strawy’”. 
And in making his German version of the 
Scriptures, he hesitated long before translating 
the book of Revelation, which he feared—rea- 
sonably enough—might do more harm than 
good if placed in the hands of the laity. At 
last he decided upon a compromise: he trans- 
lated it, but relegated it to his appendix along 
with the Apocrypha ! 

Another Reformer, John Calvin, has been 
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held responsible for literal acceptance of, and 
abject submission to, the legal system of the 
Old Testament. But in his Jnstitutes Calvin 
declared that the Old Testament Sabbath regu- 
lations were completely abrogated by the 
Christian revelation, and had nothing whatever 
to do with the Christian use of Sunday. (Is 
it significant that the Presbyterian divine who 
reversed this position, and who was the actual 
founder of current Sabbatarianism, was named 
Nicholas Bownd ?) 

It is fitting that, in a paper written by a 
Methodist teacher and submitted to a Method- 
ist editor, the list of witnesses should include 
John Wesley. Revising the Church of Eng- 
land service for the use of churches in 
America, Wesley made extensive “cuts” in the 
selections for responsive reading—on the 
ground, stated by himself, that “certain of the 
Psalms are not fit to be in a Christian’s mouth”. 

Freedom of judgment with reference to the 
Scriptures, then, is no new thing under the 
sun. He who denies the permanent validity 
of Old Testament ethics is at one with Jesus. 
He who insists upon free, non-literal interpre- 
tation is a comrade of Paul. He who questions 
traditional views of authorship has a host of 
precursors in the early Church. He who 
recognizes within the Sriptures differences of 
theological opinion and of moral elevation has 
Luther and Wesley on his side. 

The great leaders of the Church, the great 
interpreters of the Bible, have been those who 
took for granted their own complete moral and 
intellectual freedom. There is no reason for 
the Church to fear the free leaders of our own 
time. They, not the Biblical literalists, are the 
inheritors of the true Christian tradition. They 


are the “ministers of the new covenant, not of . 


the letter but of the spirit”. 


“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 


freedom.” In the Spirit of the Lord let us 


exercise our freedom, in the discovery through. 


ancient Scriptures of values which have mean- 
ing for the world of today. 
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OBJECTIVES OF COLLEGE BIBLE COURSES 
Proressor Eart, E. SpeicHer, Departments of Education and Religion, Northland College 


Learning is essentially a process of adjust- 
ment to the world and its varied conditions. It 
is as fundamental as life itself and proceeds of 
course in the absence of school or teacher, but 
is accelerated by such stimulation and direc- 
tion as the school may provide. 

Education in religion is one phase of this 
adjustment-process, with immediate objec- 
tives of its own and a distinct contribution to 
make in the individual’s endeavor to come to 
terms with the world. But this contribution 
must be made in harmony with the objectives 
of the general process of education and in 
accordance with the laws of learning. For 
education in religion proceeds in precisely the 
same way and in the same direction as educa- 
tion in general. College Bible courses are no 
exception. My purpose here is to approach 
the problem of college Bible objectives from 
the foregoing standpoint and to point out, if 
possible, certain implications. Accordingly 
the discussion will center around a more or 
less familiar classification of educational ob- 
jectives, namely, attitudes, understandings and 
skills. 

Attitudes 

Attitudes are sometimes defined as states of 
readiness which incline an individual toward 
specific trends of thought and conduct, and 
which, when permanently established, become 
mind sets or life bents—such as attitudes of 
interest, appreciation, desire or disposition. 
They further issue in values, standards, senti- 
ments, convictions, beliefs or ideals. For 
example, we speak of an individual having a 
scientific temper, or an appreciation for good 
music, or an interest in archaeology. In this 
sense attitudes represent outcomes of learning 
and in fact the culmination of the conative 
phase of the learning process. 

But in a broad sense attitudes may also 


refer to the learning process prior to its final 
culmination in overt learning outcomes. As 
a distinct phase of learning, their importance 
can hardly be overestimated. Learning may 
be immensely vitalized and motivated by the 
utilization of innate tendencies—nature’s gift 
to the individual with which to begin and con- 
tinue his education. To ignore this original 
capital or to fail to work in harmony with it 
is to invite disaster at the very beginning of 
the learning process. However, it is only in 
the school that nature’s provision for educa- 
tion has been ignored. Outside of the school 
learning proceeds normally, albeit with less 
direction. 

Unfortunately perhaps, we are too prone to 
follow these conative promptings and alto- 
gether too slow to be guided by rational in- 
tuition. Indeed one purpose of education 
may be said to be the reversal of this process, 
to make men thoughtful and critical of their 
behavior. Nevertheless it would not be the 
part of wisdom to neglect to enlist feeling and 
attitude in the learning process, for without 
this conative element learning loses in dynamic 
and significance. 

By experiment it has been discovered that 
students who approach their study with 
interest and enthusiasm, and with a conscious- 
ness that they are doing and learning some- 
thing genuinely worth while, put forth much 
greater effort and accordingly learn with greater 
facility than do those who are indifferent or 
perhaps rebellious toward their work. This 
emotional reaction either stimulates or retards 
learning, and is in fact more indicative of 
ultimate success or failure than the student's 
I. Q. rating. 

An assignment, not received by a student as 
inherently worth while or as serving a useft! 
purpose, is apt to be avoided or at least pa 
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tially dodged. (College students have learned 
more than one way to dodge work.) We all 
like to concern ourselves with projects which 
are significant and interesting. An assignment 
may, of course, be eminently worth while 
from the teacher’s point of view but unless the 
student is able to appreciate this fact he will 
have difficulty in entering wholeheartedly into 
its mastery. The assignment should therefore 
be adapted to the needs and abilities of the 
students, so they may approach it with interest 
and with a desire for real accomplishment. 
Otherwise the adventure of truthseeking is 
likely to degenerate into a lifeless routine of 
fulfilling minimum requirements and passing 
examinations. Memorization is a typical re- 
treat from the rigors of actual learning. 

The conative aspect of the mind is there- 
fore not only an indispensable phase of the 
learning process but it must also be developed 
into actual learning outcomes. Attitudes con- 
stitute this major objective.’ For until there 
has been complete personal reaction to the 
learning situation, and its significance and 
worth estimated, learning has not been com- 
pleted. It is as if the student said, ““Now what 
does this fact or idea mean to me in terms of 
my experience?” This personal evaluation 
represents an attitude which becomes thereby 
attached to the intellectual products of learn- 
ing, 

This reaction in the form of an attitude in- 
clines a student toward a repetition of the ex- 
perience and makes it a permanent part of his 
behavior. When therefore in studying the 
Bible, effort develops into interest, ideas into 
ideals, understandings into values, and all of 
these into attitudes toward the Bible, there is 
considerable guarantee that the learning out- 
comes will continue to function beyond the 
years of formal study. For what a student 
does with the Bible or what it does to him in 
later life is of vastly greater importance than 
what is actually accomplished within the limits 
of a college course. However, the quality of 


this accomplishment and the spirit in which it 
is carried through is of supreme importance. 
Unless the study of the Bible is made intellec- 
tually respectable, unless it challenges both 
mind and heart, it is not likely to find a large 
place in the lives of the students. For what 
will it profit a student even if he does become 
entirely familiar with the Bible and yet fails 
to develop appreciation for it? 

But as a matter of fact, teachers of the Bible 
are obliged to consider the emotional phase of 
learning, if only in a negative way. On enter- 
ing Bible courses for the first time students 
usually bring with them not only what knowl- 
edge of the Bible they obtained in previous 
training but also certain emotional attitudes 
toward the Bible. Usually this latter phase of 
their training has received far more emphasis 
than the distinctly intellectual; their convic- 
tions exceed their knowledge. Most teachers 
of college Bible will agree that students are 
woefully ignorant of the Bible, but it must 
also be admitted that they have some very 
positive attitudes toward the Bible. The rea- 
son for this is to be found in the fact that 
their pre-college contacts with the Bible have 
been of a predominantly emotional character. 
In the churches the Bible is used primarily as 
a medium of worship and even in the Sunday 
School it is used more to reinforce a tradi- 
tional faith than in an earnest endeavor to 
understand the Bible. So we have, in the pre- 
college training of the student, the curious 
phenomenon of an overemphasis upon the 
emotional element but a conspicuous lack of 
actual knowledge of the Bible, while in college 
Bible teaching we have a predominant em- 
phasis upon the intellectual element with com- 
paratively little attention given to religious 
values. One may easily imagine therefore 
what is likely to happen when a student, who 
has been accustomed to an emotional approach 
to the Bible, is suddenly ushered into a strictly 
scientific approach. The procedure for most 
students amounts to an almost complete re- 
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versal of approach and to a virtual revolution 
of their whole conception of the Bible. My 
plea is not that we should be any less scientific 
or insist less upon mastery of the problems 
involved, but rather that we should balance 
the study with a proper consideration of the 
personal element and the religious values. 


Morever, this is not the conclusion of the 
matter. The attitudes toward the Bible which 
these students bring to college are at variance 
in most cases to a proper understanding of the 
Bible. If their knowledge of the Bible had 
kept pace with their religious experience and 
intellectual development, their further study 
might proceed without stress or strain. But 
unfortunately this is frequently not the case. 
And to add to the confusion the student comes 
rapidly into possession of scientific informa- 
tion in other fields which plays havoc with his 
traditional faith. Sooner or later he must face 
the necessity of either reconstructing his re- 
ligious faith or else suffer an eclipse of his 
religion as a significant and determining factor 
in his life. Much may be done by the college 
Bible teacher to help the student in this transi- 
tion period by supplementing the intellectual 
approach to the Bible with a corresponding 
emphasis upon the emotional and _ conative 
aspects of the learning process. Above all, we 
must not neglect the human equation if we 
expect to make a lasting contribution to the 
religious life of our students. 


Understandings 


As was stated above, learning outcomes 
should issue in the form of attitudes, under- 
standings and skills. To this end the learning 
process contributes through three types of ac- 
tivities: first, the evaluational, discussed in the 
preceding section, culminates in attitudes; 
second, the distinctly intellectual seeks under- 
standing or insight; third, practice issues in 
skill. 

The second or intellectual activity has been 
considered the predominant and central phase 
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of “school” learning. However, teachers have 
not always insisted on mastery as the outcome. 
By “mastery” is meant the thinking through 
of a situation or difficulty to the point of 
actual understanding. And understanding may 
be said to have emerged when it has registered 
in some modification or enrichment of the ex- 
perience of the student. In fact learning has 
been defined as just the difference it makes in 
the behavior of the student. As such it be- 
comes a permanent part of his mental equip- 
ment, to be used in making further adjust- 
ments and in solving new difficulties. 

This phase of learning then is essentially a 
thinking process and, like thinking, is charac- 
terized by purposive, interested and creative 
activity. Both thrive best under conditions 
which allow spontaneity, freedom and self- 
activity. Consequently one of the marks of a 
good teacher is his ability to stimulate the 
thinking of his students. But of course, while 
there should be ample opportunity for student 
initiative, the wise teacher will supply enough 
direction so that his students will not waste 
time unnecessarily in following unprofitable 
leads or in attempting impossible tasks. The 
important thing is that the students shall 
assume full responsibility in prosecuting what- 
ever may be undertaken. Without a whole- 
hearted acceptance of a lesson assignment, 
thinking is not likely to be stimulated. For 
thinking is initiated by the realization of a 
difficulty, is sustained by intelligent and 
interested activity and is carried to a success- 
ful conclusion by the consciousness of a 
specific objective. 

Furthermore, it must be observed that if 
students are left to their own devices they will 
do very little thinking; like most people, they 
will resort to every known means of avoiding 
it. On the other hand there is nothing mys- 
terious about thinking—except that it does 
require effort and discipline. Probably the 
real reason however why college students do 
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so little thinking is because they are too busy 
with a type of study which does not require it. 
They need time to assimilate what they read 
and to organize it with some specific purpose 
in view. Also the necessity and occasion for 
thinking should be the central feature of the 
assignment. In other words, the aim of the 
learning exercises should represent intellectual 
growth rather than merely acquisition of in- 
formation. To this end thought-provoking 
questions will help. Learning activities should 
center around some pivotal theme or problem 
and should be sufficiently sustained so there 
may be ample opportunity for them to issue 
in a definite and completed form. All read- 
ing in connection with a course should be done 
with a specific end in view. Subject-matter 
should be used as a means of stimulating the 
learning of the students and never as an end in 
itself. In fact our chief business as college 
teachers, as I see it, is to provide opportunity 
and compelling setiing for efficient and effec- 
tive learning. 

But it is well to recognize the peculiar 
difficulties involved in Bible study—difficul- 
ties which arise from the comparative absence 
of knowledge of the Bible by the students and 
also from the still more utter lack of an appre- 
ciation of the historical approach to the Bible, 
but difficulties also which are inherent in the 
subject-matter itself. ‘The Bible is an ancient 
book and the product of civilizations far re- 
moved from us in time and cultural back- 
ground. The style and phraseology, for 
example, are quite different from our Western 
mode of expression. The thought-forms are 
different. On every page one sees characteris- 


tics of ancient thought and expression which - 


can only be understood in the light of the his- 
torical milieu out of which the Bible sprung. 
Otherwise, the extravagant symbolism of the 
Bible and its pre-scientific world-view will 
conceal rather than reveal the underlying re- 
ligious truth. In the second place, this ancient 
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medium of thought and expression has, 
strangely enough, continued to furnish the re- 
ligous terminology and thought-forms of large 
areas of modern Christianity. In other words 
when students come to college, whether they 
have had formal religious instruction or not, 
speak in terms of two languages, one secular 
or modern, the other religious or biblical. Con- 
sequently whatever religious education they 
have had has been in the language and theo- 
logy of the churches. Therefore one of the 
first tasks of a college student is that of dis- 
tinguishing between religion as a personal ex- 
perience and a historical and literary represen- 
tation of it. 


But if students are left to their own de- 
vices without guidance in their study activity, 
they are not likely to think problems through 
to complete understanding. Like most people, 
they tend to avoid thinking. On the other 
hand, there is nothing mysterious about ra- 
tional thinking. All normal people engage in 
it when confronted with an appropriate situ- 
ation. Probably the real reason why college 
students don’t do more thinking is the rela- 
tive lack of opportunity. Presented with 
worth while and challenging problems and the 
time for intensive and consecutive effort, the 
average student will respond splendidly. How- 
ever, “Make haste slowly” is an _ excellent 
motto for teachers who wish to guide student 
learning on a mastery level. 


Skills 

The third major objective of biblical study 
is skill. Much has been written on how to 
study the Bible, but meager attention has been 
given to the problem of teaching how to study 
it, especially as we would wish students to 
use the Bible in the years to come. The his- 
torical method involves skills which are not 
so much to be understood as to be used and 
made the permanent equipment of the stu- 
dent. And it is well to remember that most 
students in college will not go to a theological 
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seminary for further study or be interested 
in the technical aspects of Bible study. Skills 
to be mastered should be determined in the 
light of future needs and, then, adequate 
provision made in our teaching procedure for 
systematic drill in these skills to make them 
automatic. This will establish the proper 
methods of handling the Bible and also insure 
its proper use in later life. 

There are other reasons why skills should 
find a larger place in college Bible objectives. 
Iirst, skills are, of all the learning outcomes, 
the least likely to be forgotten. What one 
learns to do well is likely to abide. Much of 
what the student merely acquires, rather than 
masters, is soon forgotten. No wonder stu- 
dents are prone to grow indifferent to assign- 
ments. But with skills learned it is different. 
They persist. For this reason then it is good 
strategy to make a larger place for skills in 
learning activities. 

Second, emphasis on skills and method 
makes courses in Bible easier and more con- 
crete for students to master. From the 
standpoint of pedagogy it provides more ac- 
tivity. (Learning is fundamentally activity.) 


Consequently a student has a better chance to 
master the necessary skills while at the same 
time giving him a better chance to think 
through the more thoughtful problems in- 
volved in the course. In other words it gives 
a student a balanced program of learning 
activity and aids in achieving other objectives 
as well. 

In conclusion it should be said that the fore- 
going objectives are offered only as signposts 
pointing the way to worth while achievements 
in Bible courses. We have assumed that Bible 
courses should be thorough in what they at- 
tempt, that they should seek the growth of 
students in knowledge of the Bible rather 
than cover a specified amount of material, 
that they should seek to send students forth 
with a desire to continue to explore the riches 
of the Bible and with some fundamental 
understandings and skills necessary for such 
continued use of the Bible. “For whosoever 
hath, to him small be given...” The per- 
manent effect on the students and what they 
do with their knowledge after the final exami- 
nation is the real test of our success as teach- 
ers of the Bible. 


THE PLACE OF UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH IN THE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION 


Proressor Davin E. Apams, Mount Holyoke College 


Many students come to college with an ex- 
perience of religious instruction that definitely 
colors their attitudes toward it in an unfavor- 
able way. Under the conditions obtaining in 
many church schools the instruction has been 
slight and comparatively uninteresting with 
the result that it has seemed to the student to 
be trivial and unimportant, and more or less a 
matter of boresome routine. If, therefore, the 
all-important study of religion is to make its 
merited appeal to the students at the college 
level, draw its full quota of elections, and so 
exert its proper influence on the college curri- 
culum as a whole, care must be taken that it 


be so handled as to offset unfavorable impres- 
sions. Teachers must if possible be selected 
from those fully equal in academic standing 
and ability with the best in other departments 
of serious study. The courses offered should 
be of number and grade sufficient to command 
the respect of other departments, and to make 
possible adequate correlation with related sub- 
jects. And the manner in which courses are 
conducted should place them distinctly on 4 
par, in the eyes of both students and faculty, 
with the most advanced and effectively con- 
ducted departments in the institution. It goes 
without saying that this implies adequate 
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equipment of all kinds, including library facil- 
ities which place the more important journals 
and new books at the disposal of the student. 

But far more important than these obvious 
requirements is the necessity of placing the 
college study of religion in line with the best 
of the newer methods in the matter of re- 
search. ‘Too many courses tend to fall into 
the conventional lecture-quiz-paper-examina- 
tion routine with the subject matter little 
changed from year to year, and the procedure 
of the entire group pretty well regimented. 
The nature of such a course soon becomes 
definitely recognized, and a conventional pro- 
cedure in attacking it soon becomes traditional 
as newcomers seek the advice of their prede- 
cessors both in the selection of courses and in 
the matter of preparation for examinations, etc. 
However unavoidable such a degree of uni- 
formity — and consequent dullness — may 
appear to be in the handling of large divisions 
by overloaded instructors, such procedure is 
not in line with the newer tendencies toward 
individualization in instruction, and integra- 
tion of the individual program. 

Nothing enhances the reputation of a given 
course more rapidly and surely than the dis- 
covery that the individual is there recognized 
as an individual, that his important interests in 
other fields are recognized and utilized, and 
that he is expected to work out something 
original, interesting, and distinctive, involving 
his earnest effort, and utilizing if possible the 
technique acquired in some related field, as for 
example, in history, literary criticism, psy- 
thology, language, etc. It may possibly seem 
out of place to dignify by the term “research”, 
individualized study of special topics within 
the range of the undergraduate. But the prin- 
ciples of true research as related to the attack 
on novel problems by the study of the best 
available sources, the effort to discover new 
telationships, and to work out and establish 
new conclusions, by no means are beyond the 
teach of the undergraduate if the nature of the 
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procedure is made clear, and one or two in- 
troductory projects are worked out coopera- 
tively in class. The presentation of selected 
papers, with class criticism and discussion is 
at once a stimulus and a challenge. . 

Extreme care is necessary in the selection of 
topics. After a course is well under way, the 
keener students will usually make their own 
selection from areas where their interest is 
aroused, but almost always need assistance in 
narrowing the field of inquiry to limits prac- 
ticable within the time available. Others may 
select from lists of suggested questions, A 
conference in this connection will usually 
bring out special interests or aptitudes which 
may be so utilized as to enhance the student’s 
interest and sense of the importance of the 
undertaking, and to effect a genuine integra- 
tion of two or more fields of study. There is 
a distinct psychological value in the sense of 
competence and control which results fro 2 the 
successful use of previously acquired tech- 
niques. For example, in a course on Paul, a 
student interested in psychology worked out 
an excellent study and comparison of the early 
religious experience of Paul and Jesus. An- 
other, interested in mysticism, drew a most 
instructive comparison between the mysticism 
of Paul and that of George Fox. Another, 
interested in literary criticism, formulated a 
wholly original study of Paul’s literary style. 
Another, with a deep interest in history, de- 
veloped a history of Paul’s relations with the 
church in Jerusalem, based wholly upon an 
intensive study of Acts and the Epistles, to- 
gether with certain of the more puzzling prob- 
lems arising from the study. Another made a 
most interesting comparison of Paul’s doctrine 
of Christian freedom with the ideas of Canon 
Orchard in his recently published “From Faith 
to Faith”. In connection with a course in the 
history of Christian worship, a wide variety of 
useful and interesting studies was made by 
individuals in a single class, each related to an 
interest that made the undertaking vital to the 
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individual. One student, fresh from a study 
of primitive religion, worked out “A Psy- 
chological Study, in the Light of Worship 
Values, of the Seven Catholic Sacraments and 
Corresponding Ceremonies in Primitive 
Cults”. This involved extended interviews 
with members of the clergy, as well as wide 
reading and attendance at selected services. 
Another, about to be married, developed, from 
the point of view of worship, an excellent 
“History of the Christian Marriage Service”. 
Others, working in the field of music, pre- 
sented sketches on “The Place of Music in a 
Service of Worship” and “Religious Ideas 
as Shown through Puritan Music”. Others, 
interested in religious education, developed 
usefully documented studies on “Teaching the 
Social Gospel to Adolescents through Wor- 
ship,” and “Worship as a Factor in the Re- 
ligious Education of the Adolescent”. An- 
other, trained in the Episcopal tradition, pre- 
sented a sensitive and discerning study entitled 
“A Comparison of the Theory and Practice of 
the High Mass and Episcopal Communion.” 
Another brought together a great deal of scat- 
tered and little-known historical material in a 
“History of the Christian Burial Service”, an 
undertaking distinctly worthy of expansion 
and publication. Others, majoring in art, 
wrote on “The Worship Values in the Colonial 
and Gothic Churches” and ‘The Glory that 
was Gothic”. This course is limited to ad- 
vanced students, but is largely elected because 
of its flexibility in correlation with numerous 
fields. It is hoped that some account of it can 


be given in a later article. Mention might also 
be made of very much simpler but no less 
significant papers in an introductory course, 
where one student wrote a “Diary of Saul” 
and another presented a unique, but accurately 
documented, picture of Hosea, through a series 
of “Letters of Gomer” to an imagined sister 
and confidant. 

These examples are perhaps sufficient to 
point the contention that individualized “re- 
search” in the undergraduate study of religion 
is effective both as a means of interesting the 
individual and integrating his study, and as a 
means of claiming for religion its merited 
place on a par with other important depart- 
ments of study. It is further a reasonable 
expectation that when religion is everywhere 
so recognized in the college, as of course is 
frequently the case at present, other depart- 
ments will likewise seek correlations of the 
type suggested by the topics given above. And 
certainly fruitful results may reasonably be 
expected from the development of such rela- 
tionships. 

The suggestion is offered that a modest 
journal, possibly in mimeographed form at first, 
devoted to the publication of selected examples 
of undergraduate research, might be useful 
both to the members of the NABI and to their 
students. Possibly our own “JOURNAL” 
would occasionally find room for an excep- 
tionally good piece of undergraduate work. 
The writer would welcome individual response 
to the question: is there a place for a “Journal 
of College Studies in Religion”? 


PRE-SEMINARY EDUCATION 
Proressor H. Moore, Lafayette College 


The Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation recently published the report of a 
committee of the Council of Presbyterian 
Seminaries on pre-seminary courses for stu- 
dents for the Presbyterian ministry. The 
preparation and publication of this report 


recognize the inadequacy of the present 
system—or lack of system—of directing the 
education of a ministerial student before he 
enters the seminary. 

Many presidents of theological seminaries 
complain of the fact that numbers of students 
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come to them with deficient preparation in im- 
portant subjects, such as Greek, English, 
philosophy, history and, strange to say, the 
Bible. Sometimes there is a complete lack of 
direction and students take those college 
courses that interest them most at the moment, 
regardless of their future usefulness. The 
instance comes to mind of a young man who 
graduated last year from one of the foremost 
small colleges in the East and who proceeded 
to Yale University Divinity School. He had 
taken the major portion of his college work in 
mathematics. That might have been a splen- 
did preparation for certain things; but an in- 
tricate knowledge of higher mathematics may 
not be very necessary in the ministry. For- 
tunately, this student, because of his ability, 
was able to schedule extra courses and conse- 
quently did some work in philosophy and 
religion. The fact that men come to the 
seminaries without a sufficient knowledge of 
those subjects listed above, necessitates the 
giving of introductory work in the seminary. 
The expense and effort of this would be 
avoided if the seminaries could receive men 
whose preliminary training had been cared for 
in the proper place, namely, in the college or 
university. 

To substantiate this, witness the following 
remarks of certain well-known educators. One 
seminary president says: “From the viewpoint 
of the seminary, our main problem so far as 
colleges are concerned, is to secure the funda- 
mental training which will fit men to take the 
courses which are offered in a seminary. In 
the department of homiletics, for example, we 
are greatly handicapped by the fact that stu- 
dents coming to us with an A. B. degree, do 
not have a proper command of English and a 
great deal of time has to be spent not only in 
correcting their pronunciation but in correct- 
ing their grammar and defects which should 
have been covered in college by a thorough 
course in rhetoric and in logic. Our professor 
in church history finds that most of his stu- 


dents do not have the proper background of 
courses in general history. The same thing, 
so far as philosophy and ethics are concerned, 
applies to our department of apologetics. 
Furthermore, we have to provide a_ special 
teacher in Greek because so many of our col- 
leges either do not give any courses in Greek 
or their courses are so inadequate that we must 
provide at least a review course for those who 
take up New Testament.” 

A college president, troubled by the almost 
complete absence of religious knowledge on 
the part of some students, says: “My own per- 
sonal conviction is that our seminaries are 
tremendously handicapped because of the fact 
that most of the students who come nowadays 
do not have an elementary knowledge of the 
English Bible or of the Christian religion. 
Whereas, as I see it, the theological courses 
were originally drawn up on the pre-supposi- 
tion of an elementary knowledge of those 
subjects by the students. It seems to me very 
obvious, therefore, that the solution of the 
problem is to give in college a thorough and 
severe course in religion and in the Bible.” 

That is not always possible. Some higher 
institutions of learning, unfortunately, do not 
include religious courses in their curricula. 
But the importance of instruction in religion 
has become increasingly recognized. Courses 
in religion—sometimes quite diversified—are 
being offered to students in many of the large 
universities, to say nothing of the smaller so- 
called denominational colleges. Columbia 
University offers annually from six to ten 
courses on subjects within the religious field, 
as well as, through affiliation with Union 
Theological Seminary, the opportunity for 
further courses in that institution. Lafayette 
College lists ten or more courses in religion 
which may be taken, not only to satisfy a re- 
ligious requirement, but also as the fulfillment 
of major and minor credit towards a degree. 
Harvard University, Yale University and 
Chicago University have theological or 
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divinity schools in connection with them. Iowa 
University has a somewhat different system 
with a department of religion which teaches 
the subject from both the Christian 
(Protestant and Catholic) and Jewish points 
of view. Other institutions with definite 
schools of religion, departments of religion or 
courses in religion might be mentioned. The 
subjects taught range all the way from Semi- 
tics to sociology. More explicitly, there are 
courses in the Old and New Testaments, 
church history, comparative religions, the 
philosophy of religion, the psychology of re- 
ligion, Christian ethics, etc. Usually the liberal 
arts college does not view these as professional 
courses. They are included in the curriculum 
because of their cultural value. It is recognized 
that no comprehensive understanding of the 
development of Western civilization is possible 
without taking into account the influences of 
religion upon it. 

Those students, however who are looking 
forward to the seminary and, ultimately, to the 
ministry, should realize that they require pro- 
fessional training of a specific nature. It is 
not too soon to plan systematically from the 
first year in college. Such foresight may help 
to eliminate future regrets. Having arrived 
at the seminary, it is too late to wish that one 
had taken Greek instead of calculus and philos- 
ophy rather than a second course in chemis- 
try. How, then, should a pre-seminary student 
plan his college schedule? Let us hope that 
he is able to have as his faculty adviser, or, at 
least, as one of his advisers, a member of the 
department of religion, if there is such a de- 
partment in the college. 

It is customary to make general divisions 
within the curriculum and to expect any stu- 
dent to have some knowledge of each division, 
even though he, in his junior and senior years, 
concentrates upon 2 particular subject or 
group of subjects. These divisions, as usually 
classified, are (1) languages and literatures, 
(2) philosophy and religion, (3) the fine arts, 


(4) the social sciences, and (5) the biological 
and physical sciences. All introductory and 
orientation work within these groups should be 
finished by the end of the sophomore year. 
That is, up to that time a pre-seminary student 
would follow practically the same schedule as 
any other student. After that, how shall he 
decide what courses will be the most useful 
to him? I shall discuss briefly, first, preferable 
schedules in institutions where there is no in- 
struction in religion; then, I shall proceed to 
a similar discussion of courses with religion as 
a subject in the curriculum. 

In the former case, the student would do 
well to specialize in English literature, Philo- 
sophy, or another of the social sciences and to 
schedule his electives within these departments 
and that of fine arts. In his first two years, he 
should have the following subjects: English 
(two years), mathematics, a science, history, 
and philosophy (or economics, psychology or 
sociology.) In his third and fourth years, he 
should schedule courses in philosophy, Eng- 
lish, economics, history, psychology, sociology 
and the fine arts, in accordance with the rules 
relative to major and minor subjects and elec- 
tives of his particular college. The dean of 
one theological seminary writes: “In general, 
we find that men who have been well trained 
in their philosophy or history go ahead easily 
and effectively with seminary work, and their 
undergraduate studies in these fields stand 
them in good stead, not only here, but in after 
life.” 

The above schedule would be slightly 
changed for a pre-seminary student attending 
a college or university where courses in re- 
ligion are offered. In the latter instance, the 
student ought to include as many religious 
courses as possible in his special field of study. 
If he does this, then, when he enters the semi- 
nary, he will be already familiar with the back- 
grounds of the particular subjects which he 
will proceed to study in a more advanced way. 
These college courses should not receive semi- 
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nary credit, except in rare instances. Their 
primary purpose is to orientate the mind of the 
student in the various fields of religion so that 
it might be the more deeply enriched by semi- 
nary training. 

The question is sometimes raised, formerly, 
I think, more than at the present time, if a stu- 
dent should take, in college, subjects which 
later he is to get in the seminary. Would it 
not be more profitable to him to acquaint him- 
self with other secular subjects? In the first 
place, the minister will be responsible primarily 
for the adequate teaching of religion, in one 
way and another, and he will need all the help 
that he can get. If he is not thoroughly pre- 
pared, he will lack just so much in the effec- 
tiveness of his ministry. The difference be- 
tween the training for some other profession, 
law for example, and the ministry, is not so 
great, in the matter of thoroughness as some 
people think. If it is necessary to have a very 
definite pre-law schedule for students intend- 
ing to enter the law schools, it is equally im- 
portant that the pre-ministerial student should 
be prepared to meet the demands of his pro- 
fession. In the second place, one should 
realize that after the necessary concentration 
upon a particular sphere of interest there is 
ample opportunity to schedule other courses. 

The following is a suggested schedule for 
pre-seminary students, drawn up on the basis 
of major work in philosophy or English or one 
of the social sciences and of minor work in 
religion. 

Freshman year: Religion (usually a study 
of the Old and New Testaments; sometimes, 
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as at Lafayette College, an orientation course 
with the Bible as the basis of study), English, 
Greek, German or French, and mathematics. 

Sophomore year: English, Greek, a science 
(biology, geology, physics or chemistry ; some- 
times an orientation course in these sciences is 
given very successfully), German or French, 
and philosophy or history or economics or psy- 
chology or sociology (one course from this 
group). 

Junior year: Religion, philosophy, fine arts, 
English or economics or history or philosophy 
or psychology or sociology (two courses). 
Five courses altogether. 

Senior year: Religion, philosophy (ethics), 
English or economics or history or philosophy 
or psychology or sociology (three courses). 
Five courses altogether. 

Where the opportunity offers, the pre-semi- 
nary student should make religion his minor 
subject. On the average, that will mean that 
he will devete about twenty percent of his 
time in the junior and senior years to that sub- 
ject. If he decides to take religion as his 
major subject (and usually this is inadvis- 
able), then, in the above schedule, he should 
take two courses in religion in his senior year 
and three other courses from the subjects 
named, including philosophy. It is not in- 


tended that there should be anything arbitrary 
about this schedule; different institutions will 
have different requirements and advantages. 
These suggestions are offered simply as aids to 
a college or university preparation and should 
be adapted to the needs and capabilities of the 
individual student. 
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“A COMPARISON OF THE PORTRAIT OF JESUS IN THE 
GOSPELS WITH THE PORTRAIT OF SOCRATES 
IN THE WRITINGS OF PLATO AND XENOPHON” 


ADELAIDE P. Bostick* 


In one sense, as Dr. Coffin* has pointed out, 
it is not a single portrait of Jesus that we have 
in the New ‘Testament, but several distinct 
portraits, each bearing the mark of its author’s 
special interest and emphasis. These portraits 
are given, respectively, in the early sermons 
recorded in Acts, in the epistles of Paul, in the 
Synoptic Gospels, in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, in the Apocalypse, and in the Fourth 
Gospel. Yet in spite of the differences be- 
tween these, we cannot fail to recognize that 
they are portraits of the same person, and we 
can trace the features of an actual historical 
character behind even the risen Christ who has 
transformed Paul’s life, or the “Alpha and 
Omega” who “became dead, and behold I am 
alive for evermore” (Rev. 1:18), as well as in 
the records of the teacher and healer of Gali- 
lee, the ‘Word made flesh” (John 1:14) ; the 
“Author of life’ whom God has sealed with 
approval by raising him from the dead (Acts 
3:15, margin) ; or the “Captain of our salva- 
tion” who “was in all points tempted like as 
we are”, and who “learned obedience through 
the things which he suffered”. (Heb. 2:10, 
4:15, 5:8). 

In the case of Socrates also we have por- 
traits by two of his disciples, each of which 
combines as do the portraits of Jesus, though 
perhaps in varying proportions, the distinctive 
personal interpretation of the writer with a 
core of fact which makes us feel that here too 
* This is a term paper by a student in Prof. Mary Ely Lyman’s 
class in ‘“‘Masterpieces of Biblical Literature.” It is the policy of 
the JouRNAL to open its pages to student writers of promise. 

1 Henry Sloane Coffin. ‘The Portraits of Jesus Christ in the New 
Testament.” N.Y. Macmillan. 1926. 

2 Irwin Edman. Introduction to ““The Works of Plato” (p. XIV). 
New York. The Modern Library. 1930. (All page references 
to Plato are to this edition.) 

3 Clyde Weber Votaw. ‘‘The Gospels and Contemporary Biogra- 
phies”. Amcrican Journal of Theology. XIX, 1915. p. 217-249. 
* Julian Price Love, Professor of N. T. in Presbyterian Theological 


Seminary, Louisville, Ky., address before Louisville Cooperative 
School of Religion, 1933 or 1934. 


we have a definite acquaintance with a very 
real and human personality as well as “a great 
saint of thought and a symbol of the examined 
or philosophic life.’’* 

As Votaw’* has pointed out, the time elapsing 
between the public ministry and the written 
record is similar in the two cases, or between 
30 and 60 years. Both Plato and Xenophon 
had been personal disciples of Socrates for 
several years, and though Xenophon was away 
from Athens on the Anabasis at the close of 
Socrates’ life, and Plato absent on account of 
illness from the actual death-bed scene, both 
had definite personal memories of their teacher, 
and both had access to the reminiscences of 
others in oral or written form. Similarly, 
even though we cannot ascribe any of the por- 
traits of Jesus in their present form to actual 
eye-witnesses, we know that each of these docs 
go back to personal acquaintance and to mem- 
ories preserved in oral and written records. 

Not only were the records of both portraits 
written after the death of their subjects, but 
both are written from the viewpoint of the 
death and after-effects. Dr. Julian Price 
Love* has pointed out that even in the darkest 
passages of the Gospels, the writers never once 
forget the resurrection of Jesus as proving his 
triumph over all the forces of opposition. 
Similarly, Xenophon begins his Memorabilia 
with a discussion of the injustice and folly of 
the charges against Socrates, and he ends it 
with the reflection that Socrates has triumphed 
over death by refusing either to fear it or to 
feel dishonored by it. Plato’s “Phaedo” also 
begins and ends with the account of the death 
of the master and the abiding influence which 
he has had on his followers, and this influence 
is constantly in mind in the reporting of the 
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“Apology” and “Crito.” These agree with 
Xenophon’s remark in Book IV, Ch. 1, “Even 
the remembrance of him when he is no longer 
with us benefits in no small degree those who 
were accustomed to enjoy his society and heard 
him with approbation”. Votaw comments on 
the influence that the two had on their disciples 
in the following words: 

“Revering, competent, purposeful disciples 
of the two greatest teachers of the ancient 
world held tenaciously to the precious person- 
ality, example, and message of their heroes, 
perpetuated their memory and influence, de- 
veloped and adapted their teaching for the sub- 
sequent generations, established what they had 
founded, conserved the moral values that 
Socrates and Jesus had created, and put into 
permanent motion their moral impulses and 
ideals. ‘The achievement of the disciples in so 
continuing and developing the work of their 
masters was next in worth to that of Socrates 
and Jesus themselves”. (p. 249). 

Votaw has compared the character and 
achievements of the two as follows: 

“In all human history there are no two char- 
acters of greater significance and interest than 
Socrates and Jesus. In the field of ethics they 
are pre-eminent ; each contributed in a primary 
way to the development of moral earnestness, 
moral thoughtfulness, and moral idealism .. . . 
One founded a permanent philosophy, the 
other a permanent religion . . . both performed 
the tasks they set themselves of instructing 
and uplifting humanity”. (p. 245). 


“Each was representative of the highest 
conscientiousness, intelligence, aspiration, and 
purpose of his nation, each regarded himself 
as appointed by God to a special mission for 
the uplift of his people, and as continually 
guided by God to its performance . . . Both 
Socrates and Jesus were lofty, strenuous, 
ethical idealists, bent upon converting and 
driving their nations to a higher ethics. Both 
held aloof from the institutions and classes of 
the social order, working in an unattached and 
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single-handed way, reaching the public 
through a direct personal relationship and 
appeal.” (p. 217-18). 

Even a cursory reading of the documents 
reveals many specific resemblances between 
the two. Both were content with such simple 
necessities that Jesus could say, “Foxes have 
holes, and birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay his head” 
(Luke 9:58); while Xenophon can say of 
Socrates, “So frugal was he that I do not 
know whether any one could earn so little by 
the labor of his hands as not to procure suf- 
ficient to have satisfied Socrates” (Mem. 
Book I, Ch. 3). Both criticized unsparingly 
what their countrymen assumed to be sacred 
laws, and did not hesitate to disobey these in 
the higher interests of human values: Jesus 
dared the wrath of the official guardians of 
the law by healing on the Sabbath and by 
declaring that “The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath,” (Mark 2:27) ; 
and Socrates showed that he cared “not a 
straw for death” by refusing to perform an 
unjust act in “the only office of state which I 
ever held,” (Apology, p. 77-78). Yet both 
obeyed established laws even at a personal 
sacrifice when no issue of principle was in- 
volved ; even though the account of the shekel 
in the fish’s mouth (Mat. 17:24-27) be taken 
as a later accretion, there is no doubt of Jesus’ 
answer in regard to paying tribute to Caesar 
(Mark 12:13-17); and Socrates’ long argu- 
ment with Crito in regard to the respect due 
to “the Laws,” which might otherwise seem 
somewhat far-fetched, gets its force from his 
refusal to save his own life in disobedience to 
these laws. (Crito, p. 100-106). 

In both, one feels an utter sincerity, and 
that true humility which, as Ruskin points out, 
is not doubt of one’s own power, “but a right 
understanding of the relation between what 
he can do and say, and the rest of the world’s 
doings and sayings.”’* Socrates tells his judges 


5 John Ruskin, quoted in Fosdick’s ‘The Manhood of the Master’, 
p. 157. N. Y. Association Press. 1917. 
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“YT neither know nor think that I know,” but 
he is frank in agreeing with the oracle that 
this makes him wiser than the politician, or 
poet, or artisan who “knows nothing and 
thinks that he knows.” (Apology, p. 63-66). 
Similarly, Jesus says, “I am meek and lowly 
in heart,” (Mat. 11:29), and “I can of mine 
own self do nothing,” (John 5:30); but he 
also says, “All things have been delivered unto 
me of my Father,” (Mat. 11:27), claims to 
be greater than Jonah or Solomon, (Mat. 
12 :41-42), and even adds, in the report of the 
Fourth Gospel, “He that honoreth not the Son 
honoreth not the Father which sent him.” 
(John 5:23). This “high opinion of oneself,” 
which both Dr. Fosdick* and Ruskin consider 
one of the tests of a truly great character, is 
closely linked in both Socrates and Jesus with 
a sense of dependence on a higher power, a 
“feeling that the power is not im them but 
through them,” to quote Ruskin again, and a 
conviction of receiving direct guidance from 
that power. Socrates tells his judges of “the 
divine faculty of which the internal oracle is 
the source,” (Apology, p. 86), “An oracle or 
sign which comes to me. . . which is a kind 
of voice . . . which first began to come to me 
when I was a child,” (Apology p. 77). 
Throughout the “Apology” Socrates’ defense 
is pervaded with the sense of a peculiar rela- 
tionship and a compulsion to obey the voice 
of God which is as strong as Jesus’ own; but 
for Socrates the “Daemon” is an impersonal 
force, and there is none of the close personal 
feeling which causes Jesus habitually to speak 
of his own fellowship with “My Father.” 


The fearlessness of both in the face of phy- 
sical danger is shown repeatedly, together 
with their efforts to inspire a similar attitude 
in their disciples. Winifred Kirkland’ has 
pointed out that Jesus’ constant effort to re- 
lease human personality from the inhibiting 


* Harry Emerson Fosdick. ‘Twelve Tests of Character’. New 
York. Richard R. Smith, Inc. 1931. 

7 Winifred Kirkland (Pseudonym James Priceman), ‘“‘Chaos and 
A Creed”. New York. Harper and Bros. 1925. (Ch. V on “Old 
Words and Old Meanings’). 
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influences of fear is quite in line with the best 
of modern psychology and psychiatry. We 
see a similar effort on the part of Socrates, 
not only with his own inner circle in the 
“Crito” and “Phaedo,” but with the friendly 
element in the assembly which has condemned 
him to death when he turns to them with 
these words: “Wherefore, O judges, be of 
good cheer about death, and know of a cer- 
tainty that no evil can happen to a good man, 
either in life or after death,” (Apology, p. 
88). There is also a_ similarity between 
Socrates and Jesus in their attitude toward 
those who have condemned them. Socrates 
warns his accusers solemnly of the fate that 
will come upon them, (Apology p. 85), and 
tells them that his argument is for their sake 
more than his own, (Apology, p. 76). In 
these, however, there is lacking that sense of 
deep feeling and compassion which we recog- 
nize in Jesus’ weeping over Jerusalem, (Luke 
19:41-44), in his charge to the “daughters of 
Jerusalem,” (Luke 23:28), and in his prayer 
on the cross, “Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,” (Luke 23:34). 


Near the close of the Apology, Socrates 
turns to those who would have acquitted him 
and speaks in almost the very words of Jesus 
as recorded by John, “You are my friends, and 
I should like to show you the meaning of this 
event which has happened to me’ (Apology, 
p. 86; cf. John 15:15 and 16:5-7). The Crito 
and the Phaedo also have many resemblances 
to the Upper Room discourse of John 14 to 16. 
Socrates’ comment that the citizen who has 
won a race “only gives you the appearance 
of happiness,”’ while “I give you the reality, 
(Apology, p. 83), is like Jesus’ “My peace 
I give unto you, not as the world giveth give 
I unto you,” (John 14:27). The concern of 
each on this last occasion is with death and 
the life to come. Socrates does not know 
“whether death is a good or an evil,” (Apol- 
ogy, p. 83), but thinks that even if it should 
be endless sleep, “to die is gain,” and feels 
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that “there is great reason to hope that death 
is a good,” (Apology, p. 87), while he indulges 
in imaginations of the “infinite delight” in 
conversing with the mighty dead and asking 
them questions, and comforts himself with the 
reflection, “In another world they do not put 
a man to death for asking questions; assuredly 
not!”, (Apology, p. 88). In the Phaedo, 
Socrates not only engages in long arguments 
to prove the immortality of the soul, but makes 
up “a charming tale which is well worth hear- 
ing,” according to his own estimate and that 
of his friend Simmias, (Phaedo, p. 180 ff.), 
although to us this long tale with its fantastic 
and spatial details seems somewhat out of 
place for almost the last words before sunset 
and the hemlock cup. He admits that “A man 
of sense ought not to say, nor will I be very 
confident, that the description which I have 
given of the soul and her mansions is exactly 
true,” (Phaedo, p. 185), but he is very firm in 
his conviction that “injustice and disobedience 
to a better, whether god or man, is evil and 
dishonorable, and I will never fear or avoid 
a possible good rather than a certain evil,” 
(Apology, p. 74). In contrast with Socrates’ 
involved arguments, and his admission of his 
own lack of certain knowledge, Jesus gives no 
detailed account of the other world, but there 
is a sense of certainty and satisfaction in his 
brief words, “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were not so I would have told 
you,” (John 14:2), and he is very certain 
both for himself, “I came forth from the 
Father . . . and go unto the Father,’’ (John 
16:28), and for his followers, “I go to pre- 
pare a place for you . . . that where I am 
there ye may be also, (John 14:2-3). 


The charges against Socrates and Jesus are 
strikingly alike in that both are patently 
trumped up and insincere. Xenophon quotes 
the accusation against Socrates in these words, 
“Socrates offends against the laws in not pay- 
ing respect to those gods whom the city re- 
spects, and in introducing other new deities; 
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he also offends against the laws in corrupting 
the youth,” (Mem. Bk. I, ch. 1). The Apol- 
ogy (p. 67) gives substantially the same 
charge in the words: “It says that Socrates is 
a doer of evil who corrupts the youth, and who 
does not believe in the gods of the State, but 
has other new divinities of his own.” Mark 
(Ch. 14:55-59), and Matthew (Ch. 26:57-68), 
tell us that the worst charge the priests could 
get against Jesus, even with the aid of bribery, 
was that of having said, “I will destroy this 
temple that is made with hands and within 
three days I will build another not made with 
hands”; Luke (Ch. 22:66-71), omits this and 
makes the priests depend entirely on Jesus’ 
own answer to questioning, which the other 
two also give. Luke adds the details of the 
charge before Pilate as “perverting the nation 
and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar,” 
(Ch. 23:2). John does not state a charge in 
so many words, but implies similar accusations 
in the priests’ answer to Pilate, “If he were 
not a malefactor, we would not have delivered 
him up unto thee,” (John 18:30). The charge 
of atheism against Socrates and of blasphemy 
in the accusation against Jesus are equally 
insincere. Socrates cross-questions his ac- 
cuser Meletus, and seems thoroughly justi- 
fied in saying, “I cannot help thinking that 
Meletus is reckless and! impudent and has 
written this indictment in a spirit of mere 
wantonness and youthful bravado. Nobody 
will believe you, Meletus, and I am pretty sure 
that you do not believe yourself,” (Apology, 
p. 71). He makes his own confession with 
dignity and sincerity: “I do believe that there 
are gods, and in a sense higher than that in 
which any of my accusers believe in them,” 
(“Apology, p. 81), and this “higher sense” 
is evident in the frequency with which he 
drops the popular polytheistic “gods” and 
speaks in reverent tone of “the God,” whom 
he recognizes as God of righteousness and 
truth. Jesus’ brief answers and dignified 
silence in the presence of the high priest who 
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rends his clothes in horror at blasphemy 
(Mark 14:60-63), seem to place the high 
priest in the same class with Meletus in caring 
for the preservation of traditional forms 
rather than real spiritual values. 

The charge of corrupting the youth may be 
compared with that of perverting the nation. 
Socrates defends himself against this charge, 
and Xenophon takes pains to show that Critias 
and Alcibiades were “by nature the most am- 
bitious of all the Athenians,” and that “as 
long as they associated with Socrates they 
were able to maintain a mastery over their 
immoral inclinations,” (Mem. Bk. I, Ch. 2). 
Jesus by his answer “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s,” (Mark 12:17), 
directly refutes the charge against him. Yet 
in one sense these two charges recognize an 
indisputable fact. Youth who are taught to 
question may depart from the way of their 
fathers, and any genuine belief in the Father- 
hood of God and the value of human person- 
ality does weaken the basis of nationalistic 
patriotism. Walter Lippmann* and numerous 
other modern writers have merely pointed out 
the obvious in giving instances where the 
breakdown in an authoritarian system of 
morals has led to excess and a loss of moral 
values. The Pope in Browning’s “Ring and 
the Book” faces this issue and sees that while 
“Some one Pompilia 
Will say ‘I know the right place by foot’s feel’,” 

yet .... “a multitude will surely fall 
Quite through the crumbling truth, late subjacent. 
Sink to the next discoverable base, 


Rest upon human nature, settle there 
On what is firm, the lust and pride of life!” 


But Browning’s Pope accepts the challenge 
and wonders if it may not be the mission of 
the coming age to deny 


“Recognized truths, obedient to some truth 
Unrecognized yet, but preceptible? 


8 Waiter Lippmann, Preface to Morals’. 
Macmillan Co. 1929. 

® Robert Browning, “The Ring and the Book’’, 
1880-1886, and 1865-1868. 

% John Dewey. “Human Nature and Conduct’. 
Modern Library. 1930. Page 103. 
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Correct the portrait by the living face, 

Man’s God by God’s God in the mind of man?’ 
He would agree with Dr. Dewey that “The 
only truly severe code is the one which fore- 
goes codification, throwing responsibility for 
judging each case upon the agents con- 
cerned.”*® For developing such responsibility 
the teachings and influence of Socrates and 
Jesus have still an enduring power, and 
though these teachings are still hostile to 
many of the standards of our own civilization, 
we must recognize that they have been power- 
ful factors in making higher standards than 
those they destroy. 


In the actual trial scenes, there is a contrast 
between the very brief responses made by 
Jesus, and the rather lengthy Apology of 
Socrates, with its cross-questioning of his ac- 
cusers. Whether this is all Socrates or partly 
Plato, it is a masterly address, with its re- 
peated appeals to the audience not to interrupt, 
and we feel that we are in the actual presence 
of the sturdy old man of independent spirit 
who refuses to use any eloquence except the 
force of truth (p. 59), and scorns to plead 
for his life because “there seems to be some- 
thing wrong in asking a favor of a judge... 
instead of informing and convincing him,” 
(p. 80 ff.) This “informing and convincing” 
make up the main part of the address, which 
really gives Socrates’ whole philosophy of life 
—his unceasing search for truth which he 
hopes to continue even in the next world, (p. 
88) ; his conception of his mission as “a gad- 
fly to sting his people into thinking,” (p. 76); 
his scorn of death, (p. 73); his fearless 
obedience to the command of God rather than 
man “even if I have to die many times,” (p. 
74-75) ; his emphasis on spiritual rather than 
material values, (p. 75); and his firm convic- 
tion that “daily to discourse about virtue . . . 
is the greatest good of man, and that the un- 
examined life is not worth living,” (p. 84). He 
calls attention to the fact that he has been 
“always the same in all my actions, public as 
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well as private,” and adds, “If anyone says 
that he has ever learned or heard anything 
from me in private which all the world has 
not heard, let me tell you what he is lying” 
(p. 78). ‘This is very similar to Jesus’ state- 
ment, “I spake openly to the world; I ever 
taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, 
whither the Jews always resort; and in secret 
have I said nothing,”’ (John 18:20). 

There is a certain whimsical touch in some 
parts of the trial scene, as if, even in the face 
of death, Socrates still enjoys discrediting 
false pretense and showing the hollowness of 
the accusations against him; and his own 
assessment of the penalty to be imposed upon 
him, “Well, perhaps I could afford a mina,” 
(Apology, p. 84), seems more in jest than in 
earnest. Bernard Shaw comments that, “It 
is always hard for superior wits to understand 
the fury aroused by their exposure of the 
stupidities of others; Socrates could not 
understand why he was condemned; if he was 
thus innocent at seventy, still more was Joan at 
seventeen.”** But while we may recognize the 
similarity between Socrates and Jeanne d’Arc 
in their sincerity and their conviction of re- 
ceiving guidance from inner voices, Shaw 
seems here to be indulging in one of his favor- 
ite exaggerations in order to extend his 
parallel. The Apology gives the impression 
that Socrates understood quite well the fury 
roused by his exposure of stupidities, and saw 
through the ostensible zeal for the morals of 
youth. He says of the vote of condemnation, 
“I expected it, and am only surprised that the 
votes are so nearly equal; for I had thought 
that the majority against me would have been 
far larger; but now, had thirty votes gone 
over to the other side, I should have been 
acquitted.” (p. 82). “I know only too well,” 
he says a little earlier in the trial (p. 72-73), 
“how many are the enmities which I have in- 


“George Bernard Shaw, Preface to ‘Saint Joan”. New York. 
Brentano, 1924. 

"William Henry Carruth, “Each in His Own Tongue’, in various 
anthologies. 

“Irwin Edman, “The World, The Arts and the Artist’, New 


York. W. W. Norton and Co., Inc. 1928. 


curred, and this is what will be my destruction 
if I am destroyed—not Meletus, nor yet 
Anytus, but the envy and detraction of the 
world, which has been the death of good men, 
and will probably be the death of many more; 
there is no danger of my being the last of 
them.”” In this prescience and calm accept- 
ance of consequences lies another of the simi- 
larities between Socrates and Jesus. All three 
of the Synoptics represent him as warning 
his disciples of his coming fate after Peter’s 
confession at Caesarea Philippi and again 
after the Transfiguration. (See Mark 8:31 
and 9:31; Matthew 16:21 and 17:22, Luke 
9:22 and 44); and they represent the final 
journey to Jerusalem as fraught with special 
significance, in the fact that Jesus “stead- 
fastly set his face” (Luke 9:51), and that the 
disciples ‘““were amazed; and as they followed, 
they were afraid,’ (Mark 10:32). The 
Fourth Gospel records even a_ heightened 
sense of destiny in Jesus’ words, “I go not up 
yet unto this feast; for my time is not yet full 
come,’ (John 7:8), “for this cause came I 
unto this hour,” (John 12:27), and “To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I 
unto the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth,’ (John 18:37). In both the 
trial of Socrates and the trial of Jesus, the 
judge and the culprit are reversed, and it is 
really the Athenians and Pilate who are on 
trial. 
The deaths of the two suggest an inevitable 

comparison between 

“Socrates drinking the hemlock 

And Jesus on the rood”, 
and we can agree with the poet that 

“Some call it consecration 

And others call it God”.” 
It is in the death scenes that both the Gospels 
and Plato rise to their highest artistic level, 
whether we take Edman’s definition of the 
function of art to “intensify, clarify, and in- 
terpret experience’”’* or Tolstoi’s definition of 
“a human activity by which one man con- 
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sciously . . . hands on to others feelings that 
he has lived through, and by which other peo- 
ple are infected and experience the same feel- 
ings.”** As we read the account of the simple 
dignity with which Socrates drank the poison 
and continued his conversation with his 
friends, noting with scientific curiosity the 
effect of the poison on himself, and asking at 
his last breath that his friends pay his debt of 
“a cock to Esculapius,” (Phaedo, p. 188-189), 
we are inclined to agree with Xenophon that 
“no man, of all that are remembered, ever 
endured death with greater glory,” (Mem. 
Bk. IV, Ch. 8). Both Plato and Xenophon 
stress the “honorable” way in which he met 
death; Phaedo (p. 110) tells Echecrates, “he 
died so fearlessly, and his words and bearing 
were so noble and gracious that to me he 
appeared blessed,” and they would surely have 
applied to him the modern poet’s description 
of “one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
about him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


There are contrasts, however, between the 
two death scenes which are equally striking. 
One wonders if the admiration of Socrates’ 
disciples could have survived the sight of 
their beloved master sweating blood in agony, 
or writhing on the cross reserved for slaves and 
aliens. Streeter’® has made a great contribu- 
tion to our thinking in using as the test of the 
truth of any religion or system of thought 
the degree to which it tackles the fundamental 
question of suffering. It was hard for the 
Greek mind, with its love of beauty and 
moderation, to see dignity and honor in death 
by crucifixion—as Paul discovered in his 
preaching of the Cross which was “to the 
Greeks foolishness.” (I Cor. 1:23). The very 
fact that the Cross has been transformed in 
our thinking from a synonym for the lowest 
disgrace to a symbol of the deepest love is the 


Count Lyof Tolstoi, “(What Js Art?’’ in volume Kingdom 


of God Is Within You”, tr. by Mrs. Aline Delano. New York. 
Crowell Pub. Co. 1899. 

5 Burnet Hilman Streeter, Reality. N. Y. Macmillan. 1927. 
186A. Maud Royden, Address on ‘‘Old Words and New Meanings’, 


Louisville, Ky. Feb. 1928. 
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greatest tribute to the personality of Jesus, 
and adds a significance to his death even 
greater than the honor and glory which gath- 
ered about the memory of Socrates. More- 
over, Socrates was 70 years old and had lived 
a long and satisfactory life, so that he himself 
could say, “If you had waited a little while 
your desire would have been fulfilled in the 
course of nature. For I am far advanced in 
years ... and not far from death,” (Apology, 
p. 85). His friends comforted themselves 
with the same reflection, “in the first place, 
that he was already so advanced in years that 
he must have ended his life, if not then, at 
least not long after; and, in the next, that he 
relinquished only the most burdensome part 
of life, in which all feel their powers of intel- 
lect diminished”; while, “instead of enduring 
this, he acquired great glory by proving the 
firmness of his mind... and bearing his 
sentence at once with the utmost resignation 
and the utmost fortitude,” (Mem. Bb. IV, Ch. 
8). Maud Royden*® has pointed out that if 
Jesus had left Jerusalem after the last supper, 
as he could easily have done, he could have 
been beyond the jurisdiction of the priests 
before dawn, and might have lived to a vener- 
able old age in some other district, beloved and 
respected, had he been content merely to heal 
and not to attack abuses; but that, in such a 
case, his death could never have gripped the 
emotions of mankind through the ages as his 
crucifixion has done, with an overwhelming 
sense of love and new life. Part of the agony 
of Gethsemane must have been the giving up 
of an opportunity for helping humanity, as 
well as the natural shrinking from death on 
the part of a vigorous young man in the very 
floodtide of life. Socrates has no Gethsemane ; 
he sleeps peacefully while his friends sorrow 
and agonize in their plans to save him, (Crito, 
p. 91). 

There are other points of contrast between 
the two. Votaw quotes a passage describing 
the superior endurance of Socrates on the 
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Editorial 


march in which we read, “The other soldiers 
looked daggers at him because he seemed to 
despise them,” (Symposium, 219e-220). One 
cannot imagine Jesus despising others for any 
reason, and least of all for physical weakness ; 
he was capable of fierce indignation and de- 
nunciation of pretense or hypocrisy, but his 
very respect for personality made it impos- 
sible for him to despise or look down on any 
one; and his solemn warning in Mat. 5:22 
shows how seriously he judged the attitude of 
contempt. Another passage that grates on us 
harshly in the story of Socrates is the scene 
in which his wife has come to see him, with 
his child in her arms, on the morning of his 
last day, and has given expression to her 
natural feeling in a cry of regret that this is 
the last time. “Socrates turned to Crito and 
said, ‘Crito, let some one take her home’,” 
(Phaedo, p. 112), and she is led away, “cry- 
ing and beating herself.” And though he ex- 
plains later that he has “Sent away the women 
so that they might not misbehave in this way,” 
(Phaedo, p. 189), and though we enjoy 
the whimsical reflection on the relation be- 
tween pleasure and pain with which he turns 
to his friends as he rubs his stiff leg, we can- 
not forget poor Xantippe, who may have been 
a nagging and unsympathetic wife, but who 
assuredly has her own troubles in trying to 
bring up a family on the meager income of a 
philosopher indifferent to material comforts, 
and who was surely deserving of some con- 


“Sidney Lanier, “The Crystal’. 
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sideration in her hour of bereavement. While 
Jesus repeatedly expressed his need for free- 
dom from his mother’s control and refused to 
be dominated by her influence (Mk. 3:32-35; 
Luke 2:49; Jno. 2:4), yet he never failed in 
consideration and sympathy, and his tender- 
ness toward her when he commends her to 
the care of his “beloved disciple,” (John 
19:26-27), is in strong contrast to the atti- 
tude of Socrates. 


In conclusion, the comparison of the two 
gives us a great respect and admiration for the 
sturdy old philosopher, and we can see how 
he won the undying affection and devotion of 
his followers; but there is something lacking 
in comparison with the matchless grace and 
beauty in the character of Jesus, and we can 
appreciate more fully than ever the compari- 
son made by Sidney Lanier :** 


“THEE SOCRATES, 


Thou dear and very strong one, I forgive 

Thy year-worn cloak, thine iron stringencies 

That were but dandy upside-down, thy words 

Of truth that, mildlier spoke, had mainlier wrought, 


But Thee, but Thee, O sovereign Seer of time, 

But Thee, O poet’s Poet, Wisdom’s Tongue, 

But Thee, O man’s best Man, O love’s best Love, 
O perfect life in perfect labor writ, 

O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King, or Priest,— 
What if or yet, what mole, what flaw, what lapse, 
What least defect, or shadow of defect, 

What rumor, tattled by an enemy, 

Of inference loose, what lack of grace 

Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or death’s,— 
Oh, what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 

Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ?” 


EDITORIAL 


The Annual Meeting 


On another page of this issue of the 
JournaL is the program of our next annual 
meeting. It is well balanced between matters 
telating to the subject-matter of biblical in- 


struction, methods, and propaganda to extend 
it. These are vital topics. Ample room is 
provided for discussion which offers an 
opportunity to members to contribute their 
share in creating effective thought and action. 
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It were well that members realize their respon- 
sibility and came prepared to do their part in 
making the meetings fruitful. 

Attention of the members is also called to 
the Constitution proposed for adoption at the 
annual meeting printed below; and it is re- 
quested that they become acquainted with it. 

The supplement, accompanying this issue of 
the JoURNAL, is a thoroughly revised edition of 
the Course of Study for Secondary Schools 
Offering a Unit of Bible for College Entrance. 
It has been favored with extensive use; and 
in its improved form will deserve it all the 
more. It may be obtained from the secretary. 


President Roosevelt Evaluating the Bible 
The JourNAL is indebted to an exchange for 
President Roosevelt’s radio message delivered 
for him by Cordell Hull to a body of ministers 
to the effect that: ‘“The time is propitious to 
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place a fresh emphasis upon the place of the 
Bible and its worth in the economy of our life 
as a people.” He paid eloquent tribute to the 
part the Bible plays in the lives of the nation’s 
idealistic leaders, declaring: “Apart from their 
professed allegiance to any particular form of 
Christian doctrine or creedal expression of 
faith, they have found in it that which has 
shaped their course and determined their ac- 
tion. We cannot read the history of our rise 
and development as a nation without reckon- 
ing with the place the Bible has occupied in 
shaping the advances of the republic.” 

It is very fitting that an expression of this 
kind should come from so nationally repre- 
sentative source at the time when we com- 
memorate the four hundredth anniversary of 
the complete printed English Bible. 


THE COVERDALE BIBLE 1535 


The Bible has a soul and a body. Its soul 
is its contents which in essence bring to us the 
true way of life as it was gradually revealed 
by God in human experience, reaching its 
climax in the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ, and conveyed by holy men of old who 
were moved by the Holy Spirit. The body of 
the Bible is the form which its subject-matter 
took in language, original or translated, 
spoken, written or printed. The two are 
closely interwoven and have mutually impos- 
ing limitations, which, when forgotten, are apt 
to lead to misunderstanding. 

Due to its essential character, the motive 
that prompted its spoken and written dissemi- 
nation was religious and moral rather than 
literary. Translations into other languages 
for literary reasons were not unknown among 
the ancients. The Babylonians translated 
Sumerian texts and the Romans Greek litera- 
ture. But the earliest record of the transla- 
tion of the Bible shows that it was due to the 
need of turning the Hebrew into the Aramaic 


vernacular for religious instruction as_ re- 
corded in Nehemiah 8.8, which we should 
read: “‘And they read in the book, in the law 
of God, translating; and they gave the sense, 
so that they understood the reading.” This 
indicates the origin of the Targumim or Ara- 
maic versions of the Old Testament, made 
necessary by the change of Aramaic for He- 
brew as the vernacular of the Jews after the 
Exile. The Greek translation of the Old 
Testament, known as the Septuagint, origi- 
nated in a similar need of the Jews of Egypt, 
and not in the legendary fashion, as the re- 
sult of seventy or seventy-two independent 
translators. In the same way, the spreading 
of Christianity into other lands, the gospel 
message being founded on the Scripture, 
created a demand for the vernacular versions 
in Syriac, Ethiopic or Coptic, Latin, ete. It 
was out of a revival of religion that the 
Wycliffe Bible came; and that great revival 
known as the Reformation sprang from and 


produced the open Bible. 
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Myles Coverdale, like his great exemplar 
William Tindale, was a child of the Reforma- 
tion. A Yorkshireman, born in 1488, he be- 
came an inmate of the monastery of the Au- 
gustine Friars of Cambridge, where he took 
holy orders in 1514, becoming a monk like 
Luther. During his student days he came 
under the influence of the ‘“‘new learning,” as 
Reformation ideas were called. They appealed 
to him. When, in 1526, Robert Barnes, the 
head of his monastery, was tried for heresy, 
Coverdale stood by him. From this period, 
no doubt, dates his interest and love for the 
Scripture, which he mentions in a letter to 
Thomas Cromwell, who befriended him early 
in life and encouraged him in his efforts to 
publish the Bible. ‘For now,” he writes, “I 
begyne to taste of Holy Schryptures: now 
(honour be to God) I am sett to the most 
swete smell of holy lettyres;” and he signs 
himself: “your chyld and beedman in Jesus 
Chryst, Frere Myles Cov’dale.” Nothing 
definite is known of his whereabouts until 
his Bible appeared. It is probable, however, 
that he was in Hamburg in 1529 aiding Tin- 
dale in translating the Pentateuch. 


“Prynted in the yeare of oure Lorde M. D. 
XXXV, and fynished the fourth daye of Oc- 
tober,” runs the colophon, the last sentence 
of the volume, which tells the story of the 
completion of the first completed English 
Bible. It was a hazardous undertaking in 
those days to publish an English Bible; and 
consequently neither the name of the printer 
nor its place of printing has ever been dis- 
closed. It is probably a valid surmise that the 
printer was Christopher Froschover of Zurich 
in Switzerland, still the shelter of freedom; 
and that the Bible began to circulate in Eng- 
land before the end of 1535. 


The title page of the first edition was pub- 
lished in various forms bearing the same date; 
but the most striking variation is the omission 
of the words “Douche (that is, German) and 
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Latyn”; probably because they were offensive. 
The woodcuts framing the letter-press con- 
sisted of pictures illustrating the Fall; the 


risen Christ; Moses receiving the Law; 
Christ’s commission: “Go youre vvaye in to 
all the vvorlde, & preach the Gospel;” and 
Henry VIII seated on a throne; in his right 
hand a sword, with his left hand distributing 
Bibles to prelates and nobles. It appears now 
an oddlooking volume, with pages measuring 
thirteen inches in height and eight inches in 
width, on heavy handmade paper, and with 
type in Black Letter. It contained what a 
Protestant would now look for in vain in his 
Bible, that is, the Apocrypha; and not in the 
separate arrangement, placed between the Old 
and New Testament, but intermixed with the 
other so-called canonical books, like the Greek 
and earlier Latin Bibles. The titles of some 
of the books are curious, as, for instance, that 
of the Song of Solomon which is given as 
“Solomons Ballettes,” an obsolete spelling of 
ballads. 


The title page, the dedication to King 
Henry VIII, and the prologue addressed to 
the Christian reader, are a storehouse of in- 
formation for the character, purpose, and 
motive of the version. 


The tone Coverdale assumes toward Henry 
in the dedication is throughout conciliatory. 
The king, a Catholic at heart, had written a 
treatise in defense of the Catholic position 
over against the Protestant; and the Pope had 
given him the title of Defender of the Faith, 
of which Henry was proud. Coverdale makes 
it a point to appeal to that title in trying to 
gain the support of the king in favor of the 
open Bible, and in like manner tries to gain 
advantage of the king’s break with the Pope 
in the same interest. He argues with consider- 
able length from the Scripture in favor of the 
priority of civil authority over ecclesiastical, 
citing, for instance, that Aaron was obedient 
unto Moses, and called him Lord, though he 
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was his own brother. By far the larger part 
of the dedication labors with the Scripture evi- 
dence to the effect that the pontiff of Rome 
had arrogated to himself the authority that be- 
longs to the king; that this view could prevail 
only when Scripture is not known; that this 
is the reason why the pontiff opposes the 
translation of the Scripture into vernacular 
languages, and destroys both the authors and 
the Bibles produced. All this had ultimately 
its desired effect in gaining the favor of the 
king for the free circulation of the vernacular 
Bible, and brought about the answer to Tin- 
dale’s dying prayer that God would open the 
King of England’s eyes. Before long, although 
not in the first edition, appeared Bibles with 
the legend: “Set forth with the king’s most 
gracious licence.” 

To gain this end, Coverdale offers perfect 
submission to the king’s authority, declaring: 
“Consyderynge youre Imperiall maiestye not 
onely to be my naturall souveraigne liege Lord 
& chefe heade of the church of Englonde, but 
also the true defender and maynteyner of Gods 
lawes. I thought it my dutye, and to belonge 
vnto my allegiaunce, whan I had translated 
this Bible, not onely to dedicate this trans- 
lacyon vnto youre highnesse, but wholy to 
commytte it vnto the same: to the intent that 
yf any thynge therein be translated amysse 
(for in many thynges we fayle, euen whan we 
thynke to be sure) it may stonde in youre 
graces hands, to correcte it, to amende it, to 
improue it, yee and cleane to reiecte it, yf 
youre godly wysdome shall thynke it neces- 
sary.” 

But the supreme motive that led Coverdale 
to risk his life for the vernacular Bible, we 
learn from his prologue to the Christian 
reader. He reveals subsidiary reasons, such 
as national rivalry and pride, growing out of 
the fact that the Germans and the French had 
their vernacular Bibles by this time. Conse- 
quently he says: “But, to say the truth before 
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God, it was neither my labour nor desire to 
have this work put in my hand, nevertheless it 
grieved me that other nations should be more 
plenteously provided for with the Scripture 
in their mother tongue, than we: therefore, 
when I was instantly required, though I could 
not do so well as I would, I thought it yet my 
duty to do my best, and that with a good will.” 
Further, it was an era of exceptional literary 
activity and printing. Coverdale felt its urge, 
and regards it “a great occasion to give thanks 
unto God, that he hath opened unto his church 
the gift of interpretation and of printing, and 
that there are now at this time so many, which 
with such diligence and faithfulness inter- 
pret the Scripture, to the honour of God and 
the edifying of his people.” Of course, the 
example of William Tindale in this respect 
exerted a most potent influence on Cover- 
dale. Tindale had published the first printed 
New Testament, the Pentateuch, and the book 
of Jonah; but was now languishing in Vil- 
vorde prison, awaiting a martyr’s death. 
Coverdale felt that Tindale’s prophetic mantle 
had fallen upon him, and that he must take up 
his forerunner’s task, although he felt himself 
insufficiently equipped for it. “When I con- 
sidered,” he says, “how great pity it was that 
we should want it (the Bible) so long, and 
called to my remembrance the adversity of 
them which were not only of ripe knowledge, 
but would also with all their hearts have per- 
formed that they began, if they had not had 
impediment ; considering, I say, that by reason 
of their adversity it could not so soon have 
been brought to an end, as our most prosper- 
ous nation would fain have it; these and other 
reasonable causes considered, I was the more 
bold to take it in hand.” 

It appears, however, that in respect to finan- 
cial aid, Coverdale’s task was made easier than 
Tindale’s; for he refers with gratitude to 
those who encouraged him in his labor by giv- 
ing him financial assistance: “Therefore, as 
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the Holy Ghost moved other men to do the 
cost hereof, so was I boldened in God to 
labour in the same.” It is highly probable that 
this aid came from Cromwell; but the view 
that Coverdale, in translating the Bible, sim- 
ply carried out the wishes of the latter, with 
whom it was only a part of political policy, is 
an unfounded assumption which ignores 
Coverdale’s personal religious interest and 
genuine religious devotion. 

This leads us then to the consideration that 
Coverdale’s supreme motive in the effort for 
the English Bible was, as in the days of old, 
moral and religious; or, in other words, a part 
of a religious revival. There was a hunger in 
those days for the bread of life, the Word of 
God. Ecclesiastical ceremonies had lost their 
attraction; people had become weary of the 
fabulous legends of the saints; religion had 
hecome a matter of the heart, an inward emo- 
tional experience, faith in God as the loving 
Christians were ex- 


and forgiving Saviour. 
periencing again, as in the days of Paul, the 
joy of their salvation. Tindale’s English New 
Testament had not been circulated and read 
for ten years in vain. It had created a demand 
for a complete Bible which was sought for its 


guidance in faith and practice. Coverdale, 
consequently, gives expression to this supreme 
value of the Scripture. He calls the Bible 
“God’s word, the mother of faith’; and thus 
encourages its reading: “Go to now, most dear 
reader, and sit thee down at the Lord’s feet, 
and read his words, and, as Moses teacheth 
the Jews, take them into thy heart, . . . above 
all things, fashion thy life and conversation 
according to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost 
therein, . . . thou shalt find sweetness there- 
in, and spy wondrous things, to thy under- 
standing, . . . to the abhorring of thy old sinful 
life, and the establishing of thy godly conver- 
sation.” 

Among writers on Coverdale there appears 
to be a tendency to compare him with Tindale, 
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to Coverdale’s disparagement. To the present 
writer this seems unfair. No single individual 
exerted a greater influence on the develop- 
ment of the English Bible than did Coverdale. 
He not only produced the version that bears 
his name, appearing in a number of editions, 
but also a version of the Psalms which per- 
petuated itself far beyond his Bible in the 
English prayer book. He also published a 
translation of the Latin New Testament in 
parallel columns. The Matthew Bible of 1537 
owed much to him: for from 2 Chronicles to 
the end of the Old Testament, the text of the 
Matthew Bible is taken from Coverdale’s 1535 
Bible. The Great Bible of 1539, followed by 
six editions, was the work of Coverdale. He 
thus laid the foundations upon which the King 
James Bible of 1611 and the Revised Versions 
of our own time were built. Tindale only can 
be compared with him; but the halo of his 
martyrdom, tends to put Coverdale in the 
shadow. Coverdale did not die a martyr’s 
death; on the contrary, he was made Bishop 
of Exeter ; and, after an exile during the reign 
of Mary, lived in honor in his native land, and 
died peacefully in the ripe old age of over 
eighty years. How can this be accounted 
for; and does it cast discredit upon the char- 
acter of Coverdale? 

William Paulett, a contemporary of Cover- 
dale, may be cited in contrast with him. 
Paulett, who had charge of the king’s house- 
hold, “a man of the most convenient politics,” 
who had lived under eight sovereigns to the 
age of ninety-seven, and seeing one hundred 
and three descendants, when asked how he 
had managed to preserve himself so long and 
through so many changes, replied, “By being 
a willow and not an oak.” Coverdale, on the 
contrary, never was a “willow” or time-serv- 
ing politician. From the time that he stood 
by Barnes when he was being tried for heresy, 
all through his long life, he was faithful to 
the principles of the Reformation, zealous in 
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its spread, exiled and living in direst poverty, 
but never yielding nor recanting. But along 
with this sturdy consistency, he had remark- 
able tact, speaking the truth in love without 
embittering his opponents, exemplifying the 
Master’s admonition to be “wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves.” Of this his treat- 
ment of the king, as illustrated by his dedica- 
tion, is ample evidence. It is seen also in the 
woodcut constituting the frontispiece of the 
Great Bible (made by Holbein, but, no doubt, 
from data furnished by Coverdale), in which 
King Henry is represented seated upon his 
throne, over which in the clouds is the face of 
Jesus, from whose mouth proceed the words: 
“I have found a man after my own heart.” 
Coverdale has been severely criticized on ac- 
count of what has been called his flattering 
and truckling attitude toward the king, one 
critic going so far as to say that the dedica- 
tion “ought never to have been bound up with 
the word of the living God.” But such 
criticism is superficial, for it ignores the fact 
that Coverdale was too close to Henry to 
know him as later generations came to know 
him, and that consequently his attitude toward 
the king might well have been based on sin- 
cerity and loyalty. 

That Coverdale possessed sturdy independ- 
ence and spoke out boldly against error, is 
seen when we read his other literary produc- 
tions, published in two substantial volumes 
for the Parker Society, under the title 
WVritings and Translations, Cambridge, 1844. 
He traverses the whole range of the contro- 
versy between Protestantism and Catholicism 
in unflinching openness. Notable among these 
writings are Coverdale’s “Confutation of the 
Treatise of John Standish,” made against the 
protestation of Barnes, being a defense of 
Barnes’s Protestantism; a translation of a 
treatise on “The Old Faith,” consisting of a 
defense of the doctrine of salvation through 
faith in Christ; a translation of a treatise on 
“The Defense of a Certain Poor Christian 
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Man,” in which it is argued that the bishop of 
Rome is not the head of the Church, nor the 
true vicar of Christ; that the mass is no 
sacrifice; that the Supper of the Lord ought 
to be ministered in forms both of bread and 
wine, and that also unto the lay people; that 
there is no purgatory, and that suffrages for 
the dead are in vain, and superstitious; that 
it is not necessary to call upon the saints; that 
auricular confession was neither commanded 
nor instituted of Christ and his disciples ; that 
on the days prohibited and forbidden by the 
Church of Rome, it is no sin to eat flesh; and 
that priests may marry. All this is cham- 
pioned with zeal, vigor, and boldness, en- 
couraging those tried by persecution for their 
faith by many biblical examples of those who 
had suffered similar persecution, and con- 
cluding with a reference to their danger from 
“that hungry horse-leach and_blood-thirsty 
Romanist, the generation of whom is never 
satisfied till it hath blood.” Coverdale was not 
a willow but an oak. 

In estimating the character and value of the 
Coverdale Bible, it must be borne in mind that 
the English Bible is not the achievement of 
any one man, but the evolution of centuries of 
biblical scholarship and the growth of the 
English language. As we now look back upon 
the movement of four centuries, taking also 
account of the fact that is the semicentennial 
of the publication of the Revised Version of 
1881-1885, we may discover certain trends 
toward the perfect English Bible, if such is 
at all obtainable. They may be summarized 
briefly in six qualities: Based on the “Original 
Languages”; on a “Text’’ as near the auto- 
graph as possible; with a “Translation” 
thoroughly accurate; without biased or sec- 
tarian “Notes”; in the “English” appropriate 
to its content; and in a typographical “Form” 
consisting of punctuation, paragraphing, etc., 
aiding in the understanding of the subject 
matter. 

1. Coverdale’s Bible was not based upon 
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the original languages. The title page of the 
first edition stated that it was “faithfully and 
truly translated out of Douche and Latyn”; 
in the dedication he says that he had translated 
his Bible “out of five sundry interpreters.” 
It appears that he had make use of Tindale’s 
work as far as it went, adapting it by revision; 
of a Swiss-German version by Zwingli and 
Leo Juda; of the Vulgate; Luther’s German 
Bible; and of another Latin version by 
Pagninus, a disciple of Savonarola. It was 
thus a version based on secondary sources, a 
translation of a translation. Coverdale con- 
fesses his deficiency in the knowledge of the 
original languages; but he did not consider it 
of sufficient importance to deter him from his 
undertaking. To those who find fault with 
him because he does not follow the Vulgate 
text, held by the Roman Church to be the only 
authentic text, he replies: “For, inasmuch as 
in our other translations we do not follow this 
old Latin text word for word, they cry out 
upon us, as though all were not as nigh the 
truth to translate the scripture out of other 
languages, as to turn it out of the Latin; as 
though the Holy Ghost were not the author 
of his scripture as well in the Hebrew, Greek, 
French, Dutch, and in English, as in Latin. 
The Scripture and word of God is truly to 
every Christian man of like worthiness and 
authority, in what language soever the Holy 
Ghost speaketh it.” This is the sentiment of 
a layman rather than that of a trained linguis- 
tic scholar, who would regard it as of primary 
importance to have a vernacular version based 
on the original languages. Coverdale’s easy- 
going method of basing it on secondary 
sources must be considered a serious defect, 
needing and receiving correction in subse- 
quent translations. 

2. The question of text is involved in the 
science of textual criticism of the biblical text, 
due to errors in transcription. Coverdale was 
aware of the problem, but the science was yet 


in its infancy, and he confesses incompetence 
to deal with it. When he has to choose, for 
instance, the longer or shorter form of the 
Lord’s prayer in Luke II as transmitted in the 
older manuscripts followed in the Vulgate and 
the Revised Version, he pleads incompetence, 
saying: “Forasmuch as I am but a private 
man, and owe obedience unto the higher 
powers, I refer the amendment and reforma- 
tion hereof unto the same, and to such as 
excel in authority and knowledge. Only in 
this one thing thus bold I am, under correc- 
tion, that whereas the Greek and the old 
ancient authors read the prayer of our Lord 
in the eleventh chapter of Luke after one 
manner, leaving out no petition of the same, I 
follow their lecture, though sundry copies of 
the vulgar (that is, Vulgate) translation do 
the contrary, omitting two petitions.” Here 
again, in the interest of a more perfect ver- 
sion, subsequent versions, notably the Revised 
(more in the New Testament than in the 
Old), had to make up for the deficiency in the 
Coverdale Bible. 


3. In the matter of accuracy in translation, 
giving an exact English equivalent for the 
original, Coverdale was hampered by his 
secondary sources, upon which he had to be 
dependent. But he was fully aware of the re- 
quirement of accuracy, and explicitly states 
that he regards highly the example of Saint 
Jerome and Origen in using sundry marks in 
their books to indicate addition or omission of 
words to bring out more accurately “the pure 
and very original text,” declaring: “As for 
my part, I ensure thee, I am indifferent to call 
it as well with the one term as with the other, 
so long as I know that it is no prejudice nor 
injury to the meaning of the Holy Ghost: 
nevertheless I am very scrupulous to go from 
the vocable to the text.” Coverdale thus set 
a fine example of conscientiously holding up 
the ideal of accuracy within the limits of his 
capacity. 
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4. The notes in the margin of the Bible as 
well as the translation of certain words in the 
text have been the occasion of sectarian bias. 
They were the battlegrounds of the controver- 
sialists. Here both Protestants and Catholics 
called each other bitter names. So Luther had 
done and Tindale had followed in his wake. 
The latter, as he himself saw and confessed, 
had erred in both directions, and later he pub- 
lished an edition of his New Testament with- 
out notes, and offered to continue to do so, if 
the king would let him return to England. 
But Coverdale from the start avoided this 
mistake, and all his translations of the Bible 
were free from controversial marginal notes. 
He could truly protest and call God to wit- 
ness that he had “neither wrested nor altered 
so much as one word for the maintenance of 
any manner of sect.” It is in the light of this 
protestation that we must judge his procedure 
of restoring the old ecclesiastical terms, as 
priest for elder, penitence for repentance, 
etc., with the exception of congregation for 
church, which Tindale had introduced. To 
show that he was more interested to have 
Catholics read their own Bible in the vernacu- 
lar than in producing a different version, he 
published an English translation of Jerome’s 
Vulgate Latin text of the New Testament in 
parallel columns, with the answer to those 
who accused him of partisanship: “Yea, they 
are not ashamed to affirm, that we intend to 
pervert the Scripture, and to condemn the 
common translation in Latin, which custom- 
ably is read in the church; whereas we pur- 
pose the clean contrary.” When, therefore, 
the subsequent versions, the Great Bible, the 
Bishops Bible, the King James Bible became 
increasingly freer from partisan bias, reach- 
ing a climax in the Revised Version, it is to 
Coverdale that we must ascribe this ideal. 

5. The English of our Bible, its cadence 
and rhythm, are of unsurpassed beauty and 
charm. Much of this is due to the original, 
but to Coverdale belongs the credit of repro- 
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ducing and passing it on. That subtle artistic 
temperament which enabled him to give just 
the right turn to a word or phrase, to make it 
pleasing to the ear, is particularly evidenced in 
his translation of the Psalms, and is also evi- 
dent in the English prayer book. It is not easy 
to point to isolated portions to illustrate his 
literary genius: it pervades the whole Bible. 
Some of his quaint renderings have become 
obsolete, and were revised. Of these the fol- 
lowing are instances. 


Jeremiah 8. 21, 22 
COVERDALE REVISED VERSION 
I mourn; dismay hath 
taken hold on me. Is 
there no balm in Gilead? 


I am_heavy and 
abashed: for there is no 


more Triacle in Galaad, 
and there is no Phy- 
sician that can heal the 
hurt of my people. 


Psalm 


So that thou shalt not 
need to be afraid for any 
bugges by night, nor for 
the arrow that flyeth by 


is there no _ physician 
there? why then is not 
the health of the daugh- 
ter of my _ people re- 
covered ? 


91.5 


Thou shalt not need to 
be afraid for the terror 
by night, 

Nor for the arrow that 


day. 
The bug meant insect, 
specter, bugbear, and bugaboo. 
But others of Coverdale’s renderings have 
remained : 


lyeth by day. 


word but also 


“Seek the Lord while he may be found, call upon 
hime while he is nigh (near).” 

“My flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion for ever.” 

“Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foun- 
dations of the earth, and the heavens are the work 
of thy hands. They shall perish but thou shalt en- 
dure: they all shall wax old, as doth a garment, and 
as a vesture thou shalt change them, and they shall 
be changed. But thou are the same, and thy years 
shall not fail.” 


It is by means of such language, after four 
hundred years, that Coverdale still speaks. 

6. The typographical makeup of the 
Coverdale Bible was conditioned by its con- 
tinental origin. The spelling, as seen in some 
of the quotations in this article, was in great 
need of reform. It was illustrated by numer- 
ous woodcuts which have disappeared from 
the present-day Bible. The most outstanding 
feature of the Coverdale Bible re-introduced 
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in the Revised Version is the division of the 
chapters into paragraphs instead of verses. 
Coverdale made an imperishable impression 
upon the English Bible. To realize our in- 
debtedness to him, we need to ask ourselves 
what contribution the four centuries of the 
English Bible have made to our civilization. 
There is not a single phase of our life that it 
has not influenced for good. It has given us 
our English language in vocabulary and style. 
It is the great English literary classic. It has 
so imbedded itself into our literature that he 
that knows not his Bible fails to understand 
the innumerable similes and allusions in our 
poets and prose writers. It has furnished the 
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themes, ideas, and inspiration to our great 
artists, our painters, musicians, sculptors, and 
architects. It is back of our highest ideals of 
legal justice; our social and economic justice, 
however imperfectly realized. It has im- 
pressed upon us the existence of a spiritual 
world within and back of the material. It has 
brought us the conception of a universal fath- 
erhood of God and brotherhood of man. It 
has revealed to us the ethical principles of 
kindness, pity, forgiveness and love. Well 
may we join in commemorating the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of our English 
Bible. 
Ismar J. Peritz 


THE ASSOCIATION 


To the Members of the NABI: 


At the last meeting of the Association a 
committee was appointed “to make recommen- 
dations toward the establishment of an execu- 
tive board, similar to that of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis.” Subse- 
quently President Fitch requested the commit- 
tee to enlarge its function to the extent of 
drawing up a constitution, which the rapid 
growth of the Association seems to make de- 
sirable. We accordingly submit for approval 
a constitution largely modelled along the lines 
of that of the S. B. L. and E. Members are 
requested to study this document carefully be- 
fore the December meeting. At that time any 
required changes can be made before final 
adoption. 

George Dahl, Chairman 
H. T. Fowler 
James Muilenburg 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
of the 

National Association of Biblical Instructors 

CONSTITUTION 
I. 

This society shall be called “The National 

Association of Biblical Instructors”. 
II. 

The object of the Association shall be to 
work for more effective Biblical instruction, 
especially in secondary schools, colleges, uni- 
versities and theological schools. 

III. 

The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, a Vice President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer, who shall, with three Associates, 
constitute an Executive Council. The officers 
shall be elected annually by the Association. 
One Associate shall be elected each year to 
serve for three years, except that three Asso- 
ciates shall be elected the first year for terms 
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of one, two and three years respectively. Addi- 
tional members of the Executive Council shall 
be the chairmen of the Sections provided for 
in Article VI. The Executive Council shall 
annually appoint an Editor and Associate 
Editors for the Journal published by the Asso- 
ciation. 
IV. 

Membership in the Association shall be open 
to those professionally engaged in Biblical in- 
struction or publication. Graduate and theo- 
logical students preparing for such work shall 
be eligible for associate membership. All mem- 
bers shall be elected by the Association upon 
recommendation of the Executive Council; 
but the Association may delegate to the Secre- 
tary power to accept qualified members be- 
tween meetings, subject to final confirmation 
by the Association. 

v. 

The Association shall meet at least once a 
year, at a time and place to be determined by 
the Executive Council. At the annual meet- 
ing the President shall deliver an address. 

VI. 

Sections may be organized in various locali- 
ties, with the consent of the Executive Coun- 
cil, for the object stated in Article II, provided 
that the number of members composing any 
section shall not be less than twenty. It shall 
be the duty of the Chairman of each Section 
to preside over the meetings, and to forward 
to the Editors of the Journal such papers and 
notes as shall seem worthy of publication. 

VII. 

This constitution may be amended by a vote 
of the Association, upon motion of the Execu- 
tive Council, provided that at least one 
month’s notice of such amendment shall have 
been given to members either by letter or by 
publication in the Journal. 


BY-LAWS 
I. 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in 
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his absence, of the Vice President, to preside 
at all meetings of the Association; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Association 
may elect a presiding officer. 

Il. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary to in- 
form members in advance of each meeting 
concerning the program; to keep a record of 
the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve 
an accurate roll of the members; to report 
annually on the condition of the Association; 
and to conduct the correspondence of the 
Association. 

III. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to re- 
ceive, invest and disburse all funds as directed 
by the Executive Council; and to render an 
account of all financial transactions at each 
annual meeting. 

IV. 

It shall be the duty of the Executive Coun- 
cil to approve candidates for membership in 
the Association; to elect the Editors of the 
Journal; to set the times and places for meet- 
ings; to serve as an advisory board between 
meetings ; and in general to supervise the ac- 
tivities of the Association. 


v. 

It shall be the duty of the Editors to pub- 
lish the proceedings of the Association, to- 
gether with such papers and notes from among 
those submitted to them as shall in their judg- 
ment best advance Biblical teaching. 

VI. 

Committees on Program and on other ac- 
tivities of the Association may be appointed by 
the President in conjunction with the Execu- 
tive Council. 

VII. 

Each member shall pay annual dues of two 
dollars; except that associate members shall 
pay an annual fee of one dollar. 

VIII. 
Members shall be entitled to receive one 
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copy of each number of the Journal; in addi- 
tion to which they shall be given ten copies of 
any articles contributed by them. 

IX. 

Three members of the Executive Council 
shall constitute a quorum thereof. Ten mem- 
bers of the Association shall constitute a 
quorum thereof for the transaction of busi- 
ness, but a smaller number may meet for the 
purpose of hearing and discussing papers. 


NABI MEMBERS’ LITERARY 
ACTIVITY, 1934 
(Continued from Vol. 3, p. 52) 
DirKsEN, Atoys H., “New Testament Metau- 


noia in Current English Usage.” The Classi- 
cal Bulletin, May, 1934. 


. “The New Testament Con- 


The Journat, welcome comments and 
friendly criticisms whether favorable or other- 
wise. The following speak for themselves. 

“It is very gratifying to know there is a 
magazine that carefully reviews books that can 
be used by those who are teaching Bible. I 
want to congratulate you on the form of the 
JourNaAL and also on its contents, but I have 
found the book reviews most satisfying and 
helpful.” 

“The new set-up of NABI looks vital as 

well as scholarly to me.” 


Prof. H. L. Achilles, Ph.D. (Union College), 1181 
Avon Road, Schenectady, New York. 

Prof. David E. Adams, B. D., D. D., Mount Holyoke 
College, So. Hadley, Mass. 

— Eunice Adams, 1120 College Station, Columbus, 
Miss. 


* This list has been corrected to November 12, 1935. Members 
are requested to notify the Secretary-Treasurer, Carl E. Purinton, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y., of any corrections or 
changes of address, 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


Members of the Association* 
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cept of Metaunoia.” A dissertation submitted 
to the Faculty of Sacred Sciences of the 
Catholic University of America. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1932. XI-256 pp. A fine schol- 
arly piece of work representing the Catho- 
lic view. 

Heprick, Cuaries B., “The Christianity of 
the New Testament.” The Teaching Church 
Review (London). Vol. IV (1934), pp. 
34-37 ; 68-71. 

Situ, W1zur M., “Peloubet’s Select Notes” 
on the International Sunday School Lesson, 
1934. 

Freperick Avucustus, “The 
Mysticism of Ignatius of Antioch.” A the- 
sis in the history of religion presented to 
the faculty of the graduate school of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1932, 75 pp. 
for the degree of Ph. D. 


“T believe that the magazine would be much 
improved and be of much more value if it 
gave more of the established facts helpful to 
Bible Instructors and less of the unevangelical 
speculative theories that have few facts to sup- 
port them and that give more pleasure to the 
enemies of the Bible and of Bible religion than 
to their friends.” 

“The interests and activities of the Associa- 
tion, as well as the quality of the JouRNAL 
under your guidance give a distinctiveness and 
value to the Association which no teacher of 
the Bible can afford to miss.” 


Rev. H. W. C. Ainley, B. D., Rockport, Texas. 

Miss Grace Aitchison, M. A., Starkweather Hall, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Prof. William F. Albright, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. May A. Allen, Ph. D., Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, La. 


Rev. O. E. Allison, 817 Merchant, Emporia, Kans. 
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Prof, Alfred E. Alton, Colgate University, Hamilton, 

Prof. J. N. Anderson, 4612 Stockwell St., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Pres. M. L. Andreasen, 4603 Calvert St., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Prof. Mary E. Andrews, Ph.D., Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dean Frank Argelander, A. M., Mount Zion Semi- 
nary, Mount Zion, Ga. 

Rev. J. S. Armentrout, Director of Leadership Train- 
ing Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 
1125 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. William Goodwin Aurelio, 18 Medfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Otto J, Baab, Ph. D., Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Northwestern University Campus, Evanston, IIl. 
Miss Ruth M. Babcock, M. R. E., Asheville Normal 

and Teachers College, Asheville, N. C. 

Prof. Walter E. Bachman, D. D., 3120 Third St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Prof. Albert E. Bailey, 3900 Greystone Ave., New 
York City. 

Miss Claire Bailey, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Rev. Lewis J. Bailey, P. O. Box 176, Gambier, Ohio. 

Mr. A. Graham Baldwin, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

Prof. Albert E. Barnett, Ph. D., Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. Salo W. Baron, Ph. D., Fayerweather Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., 4243 Spruce St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Charles W. Baxter, B. D., (Gustavus Adolphus 
College), Saint Peter, Minn. 

Prof. Henry L. Beam, A. M. (Heidelberg College), 
231 E. Market St., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Prof. Dwight M. Beck, Ph. D., Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. Warren P. Behan, Ph. D. (Ottawa University), 
946 So. Cedar St., Ottawa, Kans. 

Prof. Irwin R. Beiler, Ph.D., Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Penn. 

Prof. Marion J. Benedict, Ph. D., Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Prof. John C. Bennett (Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary), Morgan Hall, Auburn, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Theodore Benze, D. D., 7304 Boyen St, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. William H. Bernhardt, Ph. D., The Iliff School 
of Theology, Denver, Col. 

Prof. John Biegeleisen, M. A., Eden Theological 
Seminary, 119 Bompart Ave., Webster Groves, Mo. 

Mrs. Nell W. Black (Iowa State Teachers College), 
2404 College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Principal Alexander M. Blackburn, Friends’ 
demy, Locust Valley, N. Y. 


M. A., Buena Vista College, 
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Mr. Vernon P. Bodein, Box 169, 409 Prospect St., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Charles M. Bond, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 

Prof. E. P. Booth, Ph.D. (Boston University School 
of Religious Education), 20 Mount Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Frank L. Boyden, Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, 
Mass. 

Prof. Paul J. Braisted, Ph.D. (Mount Hermon 
School), Box 94, Mount Hermon, Mass. 

Rev. Merrell M. Brammer, The First Church in 
Oberlin, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Rev. W. G.  Brandstetter, 
Church, San Marcos, Texas. 

Prof. Harvie Branscomb, Ph. D., Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 

Prof. M. C. Bratcher, 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Prof. Fred G. Bratton, Ph. D. (Springfield College), 
88 Fenwick St., Springfield, Mass. 

Prof. H. A. Brautigam, Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y. 

Prof. Raymond R. Brewer, College of the Ozarks, 
Clarksville, Ark. 

Prof. Edgar S. Brightman, Ph. D. (Boston Univer- 
sity), Box 35, Newton Center, Mass. 

Prof. D. J. Brimm (Presbyterian College), 120 S. 
Broad, Clinton, S. C. 

Prof. Howard H. Brinton, Ph. D., Pendle Hill, Wall- 


ingford, Pa. 

Rev. Frederick Bronkema, Th.D., 21 Canner St, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Beatrice Allard Brooks, Ph. D., Western Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ohio. 

Prof. Raymond C. Brooks (Pomona College), 489 
W. 6th St., Claremont, Calif. 

Prof. L. H. Brumbaugh, Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Md. 

Rev. Wilhelmus B. Bryan, Jr., A. M. (Lawrenceville 
School), 86 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 

Prof. John Russell Bucher, Th. M. (Findlay Col- 
lege), 1020 N. Cory St. Findlay, Ohio. 

Rev. Samuel Budde (St. Margaret’s School), 2024 
E. Main St., Waterbury, Conn. 

Dr. Lucius H. Bugbee, S. T. D., D. D., Editor-in- 
Chief, Church School Publications of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rev. William L. Burdick, Corresponding Secretary, 
Seventh Day Baptist Missionary Society, Asha- 
way, R. I. 

Prof. Millar Burrows, Ph. D., 409 Prospect Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Fred S, Buschmeyer, B. R. E. (University of 
New Hampshire), Durham, N. H. 

Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, Ph. D., 7 Buckingham Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Florence E. Carman, M. A., 2969 Vernon Ave. 
Chicago, 
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Prof. Patrick H. Carmichael, Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

Prof. L. '‘L. Carpenter, Ph.D., Limestone College, 
Gaffney, S. C. 

Prof. William Edward Carrington, A. M., B. D., Liv- 
ingston College, Salisbury, N. C. 

Prof. Robert Pierce Casey, Ph. D., Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

Prof. Maynard L. Cassady, B. D., M. A., (Univer- 
sity of Rochester), 195 Summit Drive, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Chaplain Roy B. Chamberlain, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Dean W. G, Chanter, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Miss Elsa Chapin, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The Chaplain, St. 
Mass. 

Rev. Howard R. Chapman, 503 East Huron St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Prof. C. A. Choate, Williamsport Dickinson Semi- 
nary, Williamsport, Pa. 

Prof. James T. Cleland (Amherst College), 16 Tay- 
lor St., Amherst, Mass. 

Prof. Frank W. Clelland, 331 Hammond St., Bangor, 
Maine. 

Miss Claudine E. Clements, Ph. D., National Cathe- 
dral School, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. E. N. Comfort (University of Oklahoma), 
Norman, Okla. 

Prof. Isaac S. Corn, Ph. D. (Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
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Prof. Solon B. Cousins (University of Richmond), 7 
West Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
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Miss Margaret B. Crook, Smith College, Northamp- 
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College, Greenville, Tenn. 

Prof. Raymond B. Culver, Ph. D, (Linfield College), 
313 South Baker St., McMinnville, Ore. 

Prof. A. Bruce Curry, Ph.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Muriel S. Curtis, B. D., Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass, 

Prof. Gerald D. Cushing, Hebron Academy, Hebron, 
Maine. 

Miss M. E. J. Czarnomska, Cecil Apartments 403, 
1026 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Prof. George Dahl, Ph.D., 91 Linden St., 
Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Clara W. Davidson, Randolph-Macon College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Principal Richard Davidson, Ph. D., Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Toronto, Canada. 

Mrs. Josephine Rhoades Davis, Guilford College, 
N.C. 


Mark’s School, Southborough, 


New 
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Prof. Orville L. Davis, M. A., Gammon Theological 
Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rev. Leon A. Davison, Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
N. J. 

Prof. John P. Deane, M. A., Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis. 

Miss Mary DeBardeleben, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas. 

Mrs. Dora K. Degen (Alfred University), 33 South 
Main St., Alfred, N. Y. 

Prof. Walter B. Denny, Ph. D., Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, N. Y. 

Prof. J. R. Denyes, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Prof. F. M. Derwacter, Ph. D. (William Jewell Col- 
lege), 202 W. Franklin St., Liberty, Mo. 

Miss Lucile Desjardins (Presbyterian College of 
Christian Education), 815 Belden Ave., Chicago, II. 

Prof. J. R. Detweiler, Bluffton College, Bluffton, 
Ohio. 

Prof. Jeanette DeYoung, Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va. 

Pres. Charles Edward Diehl, D. D., L. L. D., South- 
western, Memphis, Tenn. 

Prof. Franklin G. Dill, Ph. D., University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Prof. Charles A. Dinsmore (Yale Divinity School), 
10 Old Hartford Turnpike, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Aloys H. Dirksen, S. T. D., St. Charles Semi- 
nary, Carthagena, Ohio. 

Mrs. Lawrence Doggett, Y. M. C. A. College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Prof. W. N. Donovan, A. M., D. D. (Andover New- 
ton Theological School), 117 Cypress St., Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

Rev. Charles H. Dort, D. D., 477 Irving Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Prof. Claude C. Douglas (University of So. Calif.), 
902 W. 37th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Clifford M. Drury, Ph.D., Box 347, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Prof. George S. Duncan, Ph. D., 2900 7th St., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Prof, M. H. Dunsmore, Ph. D., Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Miss Jean J. Dupuy, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 

Dean Homer Kingsley Ebright, Th. D., D. D., Baker 
University, Baldwin, Kans. 

Prof. Louise S. Eby, Ph.D., Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. J. F. Eddins, B. D., Clinton, La. 

Dean Granville D. Edwards, Bible College of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Rabbi Louis I. Egelson, M. A., (Assistant Director, 
Department of Synagogue and School Extension 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations), 
895 Clinton Springs Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. James W. Eichelberger, Jr., 460 East 40th St., 
Chicago, Iil. 

Prof. Paul N. Elbin, Ph.D., West Liberty State 
Teachers College, West Liberty, W. Va. 
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Rev. John W. Elliott, B. D. (Secretary of Christian 
Education, American Baptist Publication Society), 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Calvert N. Ellis, Ph. D. (Juniata College), 1002 
Mifflin St., Huntingdon, Pa. 

Prof. Morton S. Enslin (Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary), 4 Seminary Ave., Chester, Pa. 

Prof. Frank O. Erb, Ph.D. (Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School), 1100 S. Goodman St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Prof. Herbert Francis Evans, Ph. D., 116 Berkeley 
Way, Whittier, Calif. 

Prof. John R. Ewbank (Philander Smith College), 
615 W. 13th St. Little Rock, Ark. 

Dr. John T. Faris, (Editorial Department, Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education), 420 Wither- 
spoon Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Louisa N. Faucette, M. A., B. R. E., Lees Mc- 
Rae College, Banner Elk, N. C. 

Prof. David E. Faust, Ph. D.; Catawba College, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

Prof. Floyd V. Filson, Th. D. (Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary), 857 Chalmers Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. M. Hadwin Fischer, Ph. D., Lutheran Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Prof. Florence M. Fitch, Ph.D. (Oberlin College), 
97 Elm St., Oberlin, Ohio. 
Prof. John W. Flight, Ph. D., 

Haverford, Pa. 

Mrs. M. G. Folsom, Lock Box 236, Pittsfield, Maine. 

Prof. Kenneth J. Foreman (Davidson College), 
Davidson, N. C. 

Prof. Charles E. Forlines, D. D. (Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary), Westminster, Md. 

Prof. W. M. Forrest, University of Virginia, Uni- 
versity, Va. 

Prof. Hazel E. Foster (Presbyterian College of 
Christian Education), 815 Belden Ave., Chicago, 
Iit. 

Rev. William Mefford Fouts, Th. D. (Northern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary), 3040 W. Washington 
Bivd., Station D., Chicago, 

Principal Laura Fowler, A. B., Hannah More Aca- 
demy, Reisterstown, Md. 

Prof. Henry T. Fowler, Ph. D., Harmony, R. I. 

Prof. William Webb Freeman, 1318 Chestnut St., 
Commerce, Texas. 

Prof. Robert R. Fritsch, Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Prof. Samuel Garvin, M. A., D. D., University of 
Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Dr. Herbert W. Gates, B. D., D. D. (General Secre- 
tary, Congregational Education Society), 14 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass. 

Prof. F. W. Gingrich, Albright College, Reading, Pa. 

Prof. Nelson Glueck, Hebrew Union College, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Prof, Peter S. Goertz, Ph. D., Bethel College, New- 
ton, Kans. 


Haverford College, 
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Miss Beatrice Goff, Ph. D., 69 Stratford Road, Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

Prof. Reuben A. Goodman (Newberry College), 2102 
College St., Newberry, S. C. 

Prof. Frederic S. Goodrich, A. M., D. D. (Albion 
College), 302 College, Albion, Mich. 

Rev. Warner F. Gookin, Avon Old Farms, Avon, 
Conn. 

Miss Mary E. Gordon, M. A., W. C. T. U. Home 
for Girls, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Dean Thomas W. Graham, D. D. (Oberlin College), 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Prof. William Creighton Graham, Ph. D., 216 Orien- 
tal Institute, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Prof. Elihu Grant, Apt. 143, 242 East 19th St, New 
York, N. Y. 

Prof. Charles J. Greene, D. D. (Hendrix College), 
1221 Clifton St., Conway, Ark. 

Dr. Homer L. Grice, 161-8th Avenue North, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Prof. Ross J. Griffeth, B. D.,, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. Ivan G. Grimshaw, Ph. D., Orrville, Ohio. 

Prof. W. B. Guerrant, B. D., S. T. D., (Lincoln Me- 
morial University), Harrogate, Tenn. 

Prof. R. M. Gummere, William Penn Charter School, 
School Lane & Fox St., Pinehurst, Germantown, 
Pa. 

Prof. Eric 'G. Haden, B. D., Southwestern, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

President G. Arvid Hagstrom (Bethel Institute), 615 
East Jessamine St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Miss Hall’s School, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Prof. W. M. Hall, Ph. D., Franklin & Marshall Aca- 
demy, Lancaster, Pa. 

Rev. Frank H. Hallock, S. T. D., Nashotah House, 
Nashotah, Wis. 

Prof. Randall B. Hamrick, Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass. 

Mrs. J. C. Hanley, A. M., Sayre College, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Prof. Georgia Harkness, Ph.D. (Elmira College), 
313 W. 6th St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Prof. S. Ralph Harlow, Ph. D. (Smith College), 307 
Prospect Hts., Northampton, Mass. 

Prof. Joseph G. Haroutunian (Wellesley College), 12 
Cottage St., Wellesley, Mass. 

Prof. W. A. Harper, LL.D., Litt.D. (Vanderbilt 
School of Religion), No. 3 Vanderbilt Campus, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Ella A. Hatch, M. A., State Teachers College, 
Minot, N. D. 

Prof. Raymond S. Haupert (Moravian College and 
Theological Seminary), 1310 Main St., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Principal Walter W. Haviland (Friends’ Select 
School), Parkway and 17th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Charles A. Hawley, Ph. D., University of Towa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Pres. E. J. Heath, D. D., Moravian College for 
Women, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Prof. George P. Hedley, Th.D, (Pacific School of 
Religion), 1798 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Prof. Charles P. Hedrick, D. D., Berkeley Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn. 

Pres. Jacob Heemstra, Northwestern Junior College 
and Academy, Orange City, Iowa. 

Prof. Martin Hegland, Ph.D. (St. Olaf College), 
1114 St. Olaf Ave., Northfield, Minn. 

Rev. Martin J. Heinecken, Hebron College and Aca- 
demy, Hebron, Neb. 

Dr. MacKinley Helm, Th.D. (Harvard University), 
58 Monmouth St., Brookline, Mass. 

Rev. E, T. Henderson, A. B., Virginia Seminary and 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Rev. John P. Herr, Th.D. (Temple University), 
3601 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Carl V. Herron, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

Prof. H. I. Hester, Th. D., William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Mo. 

Pres. Ralph K. Hickok, D. D., Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio. 

Prof. John Harden Hicks, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas, 

Prof. William Norwood Hicks, M. S. (University of 
North Carolina), 18 Maiden Lane, State College 
Station, Raleigh, N. C. 

Miss Ethelyn P. Hill, A. B., Baxter Seminary, Bax- 
ter, Tenn. 

Prof. John G. Hill (University of So. Calif), 3551 
University Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Prof. W. Hobart Hill, M. A., M. R. E., Oklahoma 
City University, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Prof. John Hiltner, Ph. D., Wartburg College, Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 

Prof. Paul E. Hinkamp, B. D. (Hope College), 64 
W. 14th St., Holland, Mich. 

Mr. C. T. Hinton (Clinton Junior College), Rte. No. 
5, Box No. 5, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Prof. A. W. Hoffman, B. D., Drury College, Spring- 
field, Wis. 

Rev. Norman A. Holmes (Straight College), 2307 
Bienville Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Prof. Harvey Daniel Hoover, Ph. D. (The Lutheran 
Theological Seminary), 321 Springs Ave., Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Rev. C. Howard Hopkins, B. D., 85 Sachem St., New 
Haven, Conn, 

Rev. Fred Hoskins, B. D., The United Church, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Prof. Horace T. Houf, L. H. D. (Ohio University), 
165 N. Lancaster St., Athens, Ohio. 

Dean Lynn Harold Hough, Drew University, Madi- 
son, N. J. 

Prof. ‘A. J. Howard, A. M. (Bonebrake Theological 

Seminary), Harvard Blvd. and Catalpa Drive, 

Dayton, Ohio. 
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Prof. J. R. Howe, Ph.D., Bonebrake Theological 
Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Prof. John H. Howson, Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

Prof. William E. Hunter, M. A., B. D., 815 Belden 
Ave., Chicago, II], 

Miss Erminie Huntress, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. 

Prof. Mary I. Hussey, Ph. D., Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 

Mr. H. B. Ingalls, Northfield Seminary, E. North- 
field, Mass. 

Prof. Arthur J. Jackson, Th. D. (The American Uni- 
versity), Apt. 516, 4707 Conn. Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

Prof. Fleming James, Ph.D. (Berkeley Divinity 
School), 4 Mansfield St., New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Margaret D. Jefferson, M. S., 802 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Alan Jenkins, Asheville School, Asheville, N. C. 

Prof. F. B. Jensen, B. Th. (Emmanuel Missionary 
College), Berrien Springs, Mich. 

Rev. P. J. Jensen (Chaplain McDonogh School), St. 
Thomas Lane, Owings Mills, Md. 

Rev. J. E. Johnson, B. D. (University of Florida), 
1215 West Masonic St., Gainesville, Fla. 

Prof. Leonard Z. Johnson, B. D., D. D. (Howard 
University), 1236 Harvard St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Prof. Warren Johnston, B. D. (University of Arkan- 
sas), Central Methodist Church, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Miss Alice W. Jones, Oak Grove Seminary, Vassal- 

boro, Me. 

Miss Bernice Oakley Jones, Drew University, Madi- 
son, N. J. 

Mr. Cecil H. Jones, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Prof. E. E. Jones, Northfield Seminary, East North- 
field, Mass. 

Prof. Leo Jung, Ph.D. (Yeshiva College), 131 W. 
86th St., New York City. 

Prof. Edwin H. Kellogg, Ph. D., Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Prof. Eliza H. Kendrick, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Rev. Paul D. Kennedy, 206 E. Davidson, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

Mrs. Charles Foster Kent, 625 Orange St. New 
Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Frank M. Kerr (Christ’s First Presbyterian 
Church), Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 

Dean Frederick D. Kershner, A. M., LL. D. (Butler 
University), 4257 Clarendon Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Lloyd R. Killam, M. A. (University of Hawaii), 
University Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Prof. Albion Roy King, Ph.D., Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Prof. Horace M. King, Westmoorland College, San 

Antonio, Texas. 
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Miss Rachel H. King, Revell Hall, East Northfield, 
Mass. 

Prof. Willis J. King, Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Miss Onita J. Klingelhoefer, 
Thorsby, Ala. 

Prof, Carl Sumner Knopf, Ph. D. (University of So. 
California), 3551 University Park, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Chaplain R. C. Knox, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Prof. T. W. Kretschmann, Ph. D., Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Prof. Mary E. Lakenan, M. A., Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, Staunton, Va. 

Pres. Byron S. Lamson (Los Angeles Pacific Col- 
lege), 5732 Ebey Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rev. John S. Land, B. D., D. D. Tulane Univer- 
sity), 1545 State St., New Orleans, La. 

Prof. Elbert C. Lane, D. D. (Hartford Theological 
Seminary), 69 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. George Lang, B. D., D. D., University of Ala- 
bama, University, Ala. 

Prof. J. H. Langenwalter, B. D., D. D., Friends Uni- 
versity, Wichita, Kans. 

Dean Frank Glenn Lankard, Ph. D., Brothers Col- 
lege, Drew University, Madison, N. J. 

Prof. Paul F. Laubenstein, S. T. M. (Connecticut 
College), 722 Williams St., New London, Conn. 
Miss J. Josephine Leamer, B. S., Th.M., Pfeiffer 

Junior College, Misenheimer, N. C. 

Bishop Frederick D. Leete, D. D., 720 Omaha Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

Prof. H. F. Legg, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 

Prof. H. G. Leist, A. M., Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

Rev. William P. Lemon, D. D., Presbyterian Office, 
1342 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Alice L. Lennon, B. L., Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School, Rabun Gap, Ga. 

Prof. Charles B. Lewis, A. M. (Western Theological 
Seminary), 748 E. Military Ave., Fremont, Neb. 
Mr. S. B. Linhart, 100 State Hall, Univ. of Pitts- 

burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dean Lawrence Little, A. M., D. D., Western Mary- 
land College, Westminster, Md. 

Rev. S. Burman Long, 608 Willis Ave., Syracuse, 

Prof. Lindsay B. Longacre, Ph. D. (Iliff School of 
Theology), 2273 Fillmore St., Denver, Colo. 

Prof. F. C. Longaker, A. M., D. D. (Roanoke Col- 
lege), P. O. Box No. 429, Salem, Va. 

Pres. A. E. Look, Ph. D., Ellis College, Newtown 
Square, Pa. 

Prof. L. R. Loomis, Keuka College, Keuka Park, 
N. Y. 

Mr. W. L. Lord, Woodberry Forest School, Wood- 
berry Forest, Va. 


Thorsby Institute, 


Rev. Joe Brown Love, B. D. (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity) University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Rev. Julian Price Love (Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary), 2119 Napoleon Bivd., Louisville, Ky. 

Chaplain Sidney Lovett (Yale University), 220 Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary Ely Lyman (Barnard College), 606 West 
122nd St., New York City. 

Prof. Robert H. Lynn (University of Redlands), 
1011 E. Colton Ave., Redlands, Calif. 

Rev. Robert A. Magill, B. D. (Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College), 320 Woodland Ave., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Prof. Walter R. Marsh, St. Paul’s School, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Miss Martha Martin (Elizabethtown College), 68 E. 
Washington St., Elizabethtown, Pa. 

Dean W. G. Martin (Schreiner Institute), Box 566, 
Kerrville, Texas. 

Prof. W. W. Martin, 1810 East Belmont Circle, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Rey. Harris Masterson, B. A., B. D. (University of 
Texas), 2214 Rio Grande, Austin, Texas. 

Prof. Charles D. Matthews, Birmingham Southern 
College, Birmingham, Ala. 

Prof. A. D. Mattson, S. T. D. (Augustana Semi- 
nary), 1139 39th St., Rock Island, Ill. 

Dr. Selby Vernon McCasland, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester, 48 Professors Row, Tufts 
College, Mass. 

Miss Goldie McCue (Ohio Wesleyan University), 
Austin Hall, Delaware, Ohio, 

Rev. N. A. McCune, M. A., D. D., East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Dean G. McKee, S. T. M., Th. D., 235 East 49th St. 
New York City. 

Miss Ruth Meade, M. A., Sheldon Jackson School, 
Sitka, Alaska. 

Prof. Henry H. Meeter, Calvin College, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Prof. Bernard E. Meland, Ph. D. (Central College), 
605 N. Church St., Fayette, Mo. 

Prof. George N. Mendenhall, Ph.D. (Midland Col- 
lege), 855 E. Military, Fremont, Neb. 

Prof. James Millar, M. A. (College of Idaho), Cald- 
well, Idaho. 

Prof. Ross Miller, Ph.D., Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Prof. R. H. Miller (Manchester College), 703 Col- 
lege Ave., North Manchester, Ind. 

Mr. S. J. Mills, The Haverford School, Haverford, 
Pa. 

Rev. Henry Moehling, Jr. (Lutheran School of 
Christian Education), 1452 No. 59th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Rev. Gardner Monks, Lenox School, Lenox, Mass. 

Prof. Kenneth M. Monroe, Th. D., Ashland College, 
Ashland, Ohio. 
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Prof. Dale Hendry Moore, B. D., Th. D., Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

Rev. Hugh A. Moran, M. A. (Cornell University), 
Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Prof. William W. Morton, B. D., D. D. (Washing- 
ton and Lee University), 101 E. Washington St, 
Lexington, Va. 

Prof. Elmer W. K. Mould, Ph. D. (Elmira College), 
503 Fitch St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Dean James Muilenburg, Ph. D., The University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Prof. H. E. Myers, S. T. M., Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Prof. Elfleda Myser, M. A., M. R. E., Rust College, 
Holly Springs, Miss. 

Prof. Toyozo W. Nakarai, Ph. D. Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Prof. Charles F. Nesbitt, Blackburn College, Carlin- 
ville, Ill. 

Prof. R. Neumann, M. A., D. D., Carthage College, 
Carthage, 

Prof. Warren N. Nevius, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Prof. H. L. Newman, Colby College, Waterville, Me. 

Principal Esther Nichol (Lincoln Normal School), 
Marion, Ala. 

Mr. George Nicholson, Headmaster, 
School, West Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. O. M. Norlie, Ph. D., Luther College, Decorah, 
Towa. 

Prof. John B. Noss (Franklin & Marshall College), 
520 W. James St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Mr. Robert E. Owen, Oak Grove Seminary, Vassal- 
boro, Maine. 

Miss Ellen S. Ogden, Seabury House, Milford, Mass. 

Prof. John Orr, Ph.D. (Westminster College), 533 
S. Market St., New Wilmington, Pa. 

Prof. Wilfred T. Packer, B. A., B. D., Rio Grande 
College, Rio Grande, Ohio. 

Mrs. Lewis Bayles Paton, 44 Kirkland St. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Prof. Charles H. Patterson, 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Rev. Endicott Peabody, 
School, Groton, Mass. 

Miss Mathile Peper, Newberry College, Newberry, 
> 

Mrs. Lydia C. Perin, % Cincinnati Training School, 
Bethesda Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Prof. Ismar J. Peritz, Ph.D., Litt. D., S. T. D., Lake 
Bluff, Wolcott, N. Y. 

Rev. Prof. E. Guthrie Perry, Ph. D., 437 Asseneboine 
Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 

Prof. Robert H. Pfeiffer, S. T. M., Ph. D. (Harvard 
University), 57 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Ellis E. Pierce, A. M., Th.D., R. D. No. 3, 

Moravia, N. Y. 

Prof. J. A. Potter, B. D., Ohio Northern University, 

Ada, Ohio. 


D. D., Wilson College, 


Kingswood 


Ph. D., University of 
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Dean William H. Powers, Hendricks Chapel (Syra- 
cuse University), Syracuse, N. Y. 

Prof. Alexander C, Purdy, Ph. D. (Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary), 96 Sherman St., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Carl E. Purinton, Ph.D., Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Chaplain William E. Purvis (Grove City College), 
Ketler Dormitory, Grove City, Pa. 

Prof. Charles Lynn Pyatt, The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Prof. Chester Warren Quimby, Mapleton Depot, Pa. 

Rev. Samuel H. Rainey, Ph. D., ‘B. D. (University of 
Arkansas), 119 E. Lafayette Ave. Fayetteville. 
Ark. 

Dean Opal Ray, M. A. (New York University), 7 
Gramercy Park, New York City. 

Principal William J. Reagan, Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Pres. Harry Lathrop Reed, D. D., Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Seminary Campus, Auburn, N. Y. 

Prof. Lucius F, Reed, S. T. B., D. D. (University of 
Colorado), 1128 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. 

Prof. Vernon Rice, A. M., Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Prof. G. A. Richie, M. A., D. D., Lebanon Valley 
College, Annville, Pa. 

Prof. J. Merle Rife (Earlham College), 218 W. Main 
St., Richmond, Ind. 

Prof. M. E, Ritzman, Ph. D. (Evangelical School of 
Theology), 1308 North 13th St., Reading, Pa. 

Miss Narola E. Rivenburg, Ph. D., 1421-29 Snyder 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Alice P. Rivers (North Ave. Presbyterian 
School), 101 College Pl., Decatur, Ga. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE GOSPELS. By B. K. Rattey. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1935. Pp. 111. $.85. 
This little book on the gospels is based upon 

a series of lectures given by the author in a 

school for teacher training. In addition to 

four chapters devoted to a literary study of 
each of the gospels, Miss Rattey has added 


chapters on “The Preparation for the 
Gospels,” “The Forerunners of the Gospels,” 
and “The Canon of the New Testament.” The 
first of these relates Jesus to the spiritual de- 
velopment of Hebrew history which cul- 
minated in Him. The “forerunners” of the 
gospels are the books of the Law and the 
Prophets and eventually the collection of say- 
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ings of Jesus usually designated as “Q.”. The 
final chapter describes the way in which there 
came to be a New Testament equally vene- 
rated with the Hebrew Scriptures, henceforth 
to be known as the Old Testament. The book 
as a Whole is a readable presentation of the 
generally accepted results of New Testament 
scholarship and should be found useful by the 
group for which it is intended. 

Adelphi College Carl E. Purinton 


THE BOOK OF DAY. A Study in the Re- 
velation of St. John. Charles Frederick 
Wishart. Oxford University Press, 1935. 
IX-63 pp. $1.00. 

This small volume is a very readable series 
of three lectures on the general character, pur- 
pose and symbolism of the Apocalypse of 
John. The lectures are popular in form and 
the “colloquial character of the original utter- 
ance” has been intentionally preserved. The 
author’s object has been to link up the literary 
and scholarly of previous writers with “doc- 
trinal and devotional interpretation.” 

The author stresses the importance of the 
literary as a dominant factor in the interpreta- 
tion. By this he seems to mean primarly the 
general character of the book as an apocalypse. 
Detailed literary and critical questions are not 
discussed. The position assumed is stated in 
a sentence: “Suffice it to say that I have as yet 
found no compelling reason for the abandon- 
ment of the traditional view that the book car- 
ties us back directly or indirectly to John, the 
Apostle, and approximately to the last decade 
of the first century, and that, with minor vari- 
ances, we have nearly substantial unity of 
composition throughout” (p. 17f.). The 
literary outline followed is that of Moulton’s 
Modern Readers’ Bible. 

The interest of the writer is thus expository 
and homiletical rather than critical. From this 
standpoint the book contains many interesting 
suggestions. There is, for example, a valu- 
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able and accurate analogy drawn between 
apocalyptic writings of the early Christian pe- 
riod and certain Polish writings of the era of 
persecution in the nineteenth century. The 
discussion of the symbolism of numbers in the 
Apocalypse helps to remove much of the im- 
pression of mystery from the book. The gen- 
eral discussion of the several visions will be 
illuminating to many readers. 


The book thus may be used as an introduc- 
tion to the Apocalypse for college students. 
Most teachers, however, will probably prefer 
something which gives more attention to the 
literary and historical questions in connection 
with the book, with fewer practical illustra- 
tions and applications. These very features, 
however, will no doubt make it very valuable 
for many general lay readers, to most of whom 
the Apocalypse is either a closed book or an 
oracle to be interpreted by the prophet of the 
latest cult. Lectures orally delivered, particu- 
larly to the general public, have to be made 
popular; and it is difficult to make them 
appeal to students and other especially in- 
formed groups when published without modi- 
fications. The current widespread practice in 
this respect needs careful consideration by 
publishers and others. 


Duke University Harvie Branscomb 


DER LITERARISCHE SAMUEL-SAUL- 
KOMPLEX (1. SAM. 1-15) TRADI- 
TIONSGE - SCHICHTLICH UNTER- 
SUCHT. Ivar Hylander. Almquist & Wik- 
sell, Uppsala, and Otto Harrassowitz, Leip- 
zig. 1932. XIII-336 pp. 

Like much recent research in both Old and 
New Testaments, especially in Germany, this 
doctoral flissertation illustrates the complexity 
of the task of getting back from our sources 
to actual history. Source-analysis is no longer 
enough. Back of that must be style-criticism, 
form-criticism, classification by types or cate- 
gories (Gattungsforschung), comparison with 
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analogous phenomena among other peoples, 
and tradition-history, not to mention the social 
history which checks the result of all these 
methods by what is known (or supposed to be 
known) of the conditions and movements of 
the groups in which the material originated 
and grew. The trouble with all this is that 
here and there all along the way so much sub- 
jective assumption sifts in that the ultimate 
product is likely to be farther from historical 
fact than the material is as it stands. 

Hylander seems to be reasonably aware of 
the tentative nature of his results. With the 
ultimate aim of paving the way for a historical 
study of the conception of “seeing” in Israelite 
prophecy and cult he has attempted to trace 
the tradition-history of the materials in I Sam. 
1-15, with particular attention to the inter- 
weaving of various typical motives and their 
influence on the development of the traditions. 
What he succeeds in showing is something of 
the possibilities involved; whether such analy- 
sis can in the nature of the case go father than 
that may be doubted. But it is something to 
discover and recognize possibilities. Perhaps, 
since salvation does not depend on certainty 
regarding historical facts, it is just as well to 
be kept guessing. Otherwise we might run out 
of subjects for dissertations. 

Yet it may be that still another Methode 
might be introduced, the sifting of fact from 
hypothesis, with clear recognition of the dis- 
tinction between what we know and what we 
more or less plausibly surmise. Probably such 
a sifting would discover some known facts, 
now in danger of being lost in the mass of sup- 
positions. 


Yale University Millar Burrows 


THE ACCURACY OF THE BIBLE. A. S. 
Yehuda. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1935. 
XXXVII-226 pp. $3.00. 

The author writes with two objects in view: 
first, to defend the accuracy of the Bible, par- 
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ticularly the stories in Genesis and Exodus, as 
illustrated by data from archaeological dis- 
coveries in Egypt and Babylonia; and sec- 
ondly, to defend the traditional view of the 
unity and Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. We credit the author with. success in 
his first object. Though presenting nothing 
startlingly new, he makes it plausible that the 
biblical writers of the stories of Joseph and 
Moses or of Abraham knew enough of the 
Egyptian or Babylonian environment to avoid 
blunders and surround the characters with an 
atmosphere of reality. To what extent this 
element vouches for the historical character of 
the stories remains a question. Take the ex- 
ample of Moses. Granted it is true that Moses 
means “Nile-Child” and that the “ark” was a 
shrine on a kind of barque to make Pharaoh’s 
daughter think that it was a “chest containing 
the image of a god, that had fallen from a boat 
into the river and drifted ashore, and that she 
would have it rescued forthwith’; we are 
still left with the difficulty that the rescue 
story implies a residence of the Israelites along 
the Nile; whereas the bondage story has them 
building the store—cities of Pithom and 
Raamses in Goshen, fifty miles away. But be 
this as it may, the touches of reality that the 
stories gain are not to be belittled, and biblical 
instructors may well make use of them. 

As for the second object, pin pricks cannot 
demolish the foundations on which Hexa- 
teuchal criticism is built. 


Syracuse University Ismar J. Peritz 


SACRED SITES AND WAYS—Studies in 
the Topography of the Gospels. By Gustaf 
Dalman. Authorized Translation by Paul P. 
Levertoff. The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
P. XII+398. $3.50. 

Few books are more worth translating than 
Dalman’s Orte und Wege Jesu. Since its first 
appearance it has been a standard work, as 
everything written by its author is. It would 
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be hard to think of a scholar who has made a 
more substantial and distinctive contribution 
to biblical scholarship than has Dalman, whose 
eighty years have been filled with most produc- 
tive labor. In two directions particularly he 
has enriched our knowledge and provided us 
with useful tools for research. His philologi- 
cal studies, represented by his grammatical 
and lexicographical publications on Jewish 
Aramaic and Late Hebrew and by the applica- 
tion of this erudition in the Worte Jesu and 
Jesus—Jeshua (both translated into English), 
have laid solid foundations for the study of 
the Aramaic background of the New Testa- 
ment. In the direction of Palestinian geogra- 
phy and life also we owe much to Dalmon. 
His many years of residence in Palestine, com- 
bined with his learning and scholarly method, 
have made him an acknowledged authority in 
this field too. Here his Arbeit und Sitte in 
Palastina, of which four volumes have been 
published, is his most monumental work. 


The book here under review is thoroughly 
worthy of its author. A person wishing to 
find what really is known and can be known 
about the sites of Jesus’ life and work can turn 
to no better guide than this. For the Old 
Testament also the book is useful, because the 
author discusses the history of each site from 
ancient times. A thorough command of Jewish 
and patristic literature adds much to the value 
of the work. Sound judgment and scholarly 
integrity are combined with a conservative 
religious point of view. Not least among the 
merits of the book is its author’s profoundly 
devout attitude. In a few cases, such as the 
location of the Praetorium in Jerusalem, his 
position differs from that of other authorities, 
but in most matters his conclusions are those 
of all the most competent scholars. His de- 
fence of the traditional sites of the Nativity 
and the Tomb of Christ as not improbable 
though not certain is altogether admirable. 


The translation is well done. Sometimes the 
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transliteration of Arabic place names leaves 
something to be desired, but for most readers 
this will make very little difference. The maps 
are fairly adequate. 
Yale University Millar Burrows 

NEW LIGHT ON THE MOST ANCIENT 

EAST, The Oriental Prelude to European 

History, V. Gordon Childe, D. Appleton- 

Century Co., 1934. 

The Professor of Pre-Historic Archaeology 
in Edinburgh University, author of “The 
Dawn of European Civilization”, published 
“The Most Ancient East” in 1928. So rapid 
and so novel have been the discoveries, during 
the years since, that he has been led to rewrite 
the volume. 

European pre-history “is at first, mainly the 
story of the imitation or at best adaptation of 
Oriental achievements.” The interest for us, 
as teachers of the Bible, in such matters, 
arises from the fact that we are essentially 
Europeans in our cultural history and further- 
more that Bible Times equate with Greek and 
Roman Times in their dependence on both the 
pre-history and early history of the Orient for 
full understanding. 


But why the primacy of the nearer East in 
the passage of humans from food-gatherers to 
food-creators, with the resultant concentration 
of resources and their re-distribution so as to 
spread civilizations? Physically, the answer is 
in the change in climatic conditions in the east- 
ern hemisphere. Once, those cyclonic condi- 
tions which now cause the Atlantic rainstorms 
to fertilize Central Europe traversed the 
Mediterranean basin and the northern Sahara, 
and even eastward to Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and India. 

All this is familiar. What is new is the 
author’s sensitive appreciation and his ability 
to limn pictures of archaeological significance 
so that we have before us as teachers, a con- 
spectus of the societies of earliest record, their 
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domestic and religious and political activities, 
their trade and their growth. All this inter- 
locking of human interests over the cross-ways 
of the Levant is cleverly described in the last 
of the ten chapters which is entitled “The 
Mechanism of Diffusion”. The work is en- 
riched with 32 plates, and 102 drawings in the 
text. There are ample notes, an index, and a 
map. 

Professor Childe gives prominence to the 
newly developed survey of Egyptian pre- 
dynastic cultures, the amazing materials from 
Mesopotamia (Ur &c.), from India (Mohen- 
jodaro and Harappa) with further discussions 
of the contributions and interrelations of 
Sumer, Akkad, Iran, and Syria. 


Haverford College Elihu Grant 


THE LABYRINTH. Further Studies in the 
Relation between Myth and Ritual in the 
Ancient World. Edited by S. H. Hooke. 
The Macmillan Co., 1935. XIII—288 pp. 
$4.50. 

Those who have read and used Myth and 
Ritual, previously edited by Mr. Hooke, will 
open the book under review with high expecta- 
tions and will not be disappointed. It is a 
volume of eight essays by competent scholars, 
the general purpose of which is to demonstrate 
the survival of primitive thought-patterns in 
later institutions and ritual. The Labyrinth 
takes its name from the title of the first essay 
which is by the editor. The main points of 
the essay are that the labyrinthine form, which 
in royal tombs can be traced back to the second 
dynasty, did not originate in the desire to ex- 
clude tomb-robbers, but, under the influence of 
the myth of the killing and resurrection of 
Osiris, and in connection with the annual fes- 
tival in which the myth was enacted in the 
ritual ; that the labyrinthine form and the ritual 
spread to Crete and to the mainland of Europe, 
adaptations of it being traced in Greece, Fin- 
land, and the island of Gothland, and that the 
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ritual connected with it in Greece afforded the 
pattern for Greek drama. 

The second essay, ‘“Some Cosmological Pat- 
terns in Babylonian Religion”, is devoted to a 
discussion of the Babylonian concept of the 
temple, with its ziggurat, as the “bond of 
heaven and earth”, and also as the “navel” and 
center of the earth, and how the concept can 
be traced in lands influenced by Babylonia in- 
cluding Hebrew Palestine. 

The third essay, “The Role of the King in 
the Jerusalem Cultus”, by Aubrey R. Johnson, 
and the sixth, “The Myth and Ritual Pattern 
in Jewish and Christian Apocalyptic”, by the 
editor, are closely linked. Dr. Johnson shows 
in the first that among the Hebrews, as among 
the Egyptians, Babylonians, and others, the 
king was believed to possess a semi-sacred 
character, and that his welfare was in some 
magical or semi-divine way bound up with the 
welfare of the people. Mr. Hooke shows how 
this thought-pattern became in Judaism the 
conception of the Messiah and formed the 
basis of many apocalyptic expectations 

The theme of the fourth essay, “The Cult 
of Sabazios”, by Professor W. O. E. Oesterly, 
is that the cult which flourished at this 
Phrygian shrine from the third century B. C. 
onward into the Christian era was a syncre- 
tism of elements from various religions, in- 
cluding that of the Jewish Yahweh. 

Dr. O. S. Rankin in the fifth essay, “The 
Festival of Hanukkah”, shows that this festi- 
val was an adaptation of a winter festival of 
Dionysos that formed a part of the ritual year 
of the Seleucid Syrians,—a festival which was 
in turn derived by adaptation from older rit- 
uals of sun gods,—rituals for the celebration 
of the triumph of light over darkness at the 
winter solstice. 

Professor E. O. James in the sixth essay, 
“The Sources of Christian Ritual’, shows how 
the thought-patterns of the Christian Mass, 
Lent, and Easter-festival go back to the fit- 
uals and thought-patterns of the oriental cults, 
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of Osiris, Tammuz, Aleion, Demeter or 
Dionysos, in which the death and resurrection 
of a god is celebrated. Professor James does 
not question the historicity of any events re- 
corded in the Gospels: he only shows that the 
Christian ritual, commemorating these events, 
perpetuates older thought-patterns. 

The thesis of the final essay, “The Life-Giv- 
ing Myth”, by A. M. Hocart, is that in primi- 
tive times a myth was not simply a story to 
account for origins, but a life-giving formula, 
on the seasonal repetition of which the food- 
supply and propagation of the tribe was be- 
lieved to depend. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the 
history of religious thought and should be read 
by all who are teachers in any capacity of the 
Bible or religion. 

George A. Barton 
University of Pennsylvania 


GOD IN THESE TIMES. By Henry P. 
Van Dusen. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 
XV—194 pp. $2.00. 

This volume is really a supplement to the 
earlier one by the same author, The Plain 
Man Seeks for God. It is necessary for 
the reader to bear that in mind, for this 
book standing alone leaves the impression of 
incompleteness and inadequacy. The author 
leaves the most fundamental concepts with 
which he operates vague and undefined. The 
reader will find himself wondering what the 
author means by science, abstraction, religion, 
iaith, redemption, sin, and even God. Also he 
will wonder whether the author has in mind 
the lay Christian or the minister; whether he 
ever has both in mind. The book is not a 
reasoned exposition or defense of Christian 
faith so much as a repudiation of the rational 
approach to religion and an unquestioning re- 
affirmation of traditional Christian doctrine. 
On its critical side, the two outstanding notes 
are the repudiation of the scientific approach 
to religion, with its effort to restate the truth 
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of religion in the vocabulary of modern 
thought, and criticism of the Social Gospel, 
which has held that the proper function of re- 
ligion is to change a social system. The author 
feels certain that the Social Gospel is as bank- 
rupt today and its exponents as bewildered as 
were the victims of the stock market crash of 
1929. The religious basis of the Social Gospel 
is just about as substantial as was the business 
structure which led to the market crash. Away, 
therefore, with the religion of science and soci- 
ology. Positively, there are also two dominant 
notes. With reference to God, the author’s 
affinity with the theology of crisis of Karl 
Barth is obvious, although there is no explicit 
reference to him. God is the transcendant 
totally Other. He cannot become the object 
of speculation. This leads to the second posi- 
tive note. Religion’s real function is personal. 
Humility, obedience, submission, self-sacrifice, 
are the true religious traits. Affinity here ap- 
pears to be with the Oxford movement. The 
book may be regarded as a mild reflection of 
the European criticism of American Christi- 
anity. 


Goucher College S. Vernon McCasland 


WHAT RELIGION IS AND DOES. 
Horace T. Houf. Harper Brothers, 1935. 
Pp. VIII+-368. $3.00. 

This “introduction to religion in its meaning 
for today” was written by one who “for sev- 
eral years has led college students in a gen- 
eral course in the study of religion, with con- 
siderable emphasis on its contemporary prob- 
lems and values.” His classes, like most col- 
lege classes today, were made up of Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, and skeptics. The author 
encouraged his students to hand in questions 
on religion and morals in which they were 
interested; and in the course of years hun- 
dreds of such questions accumulated. On the 
basis of the interests reflected in these ques- 
tions, the present book has been written. All 
who teach religion in college will at once agree 
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that this is a practical way to write a book ; and 
I believe that most teachers will feel as I do, 
that the subject matter thus chosen is funda- 
mental and typical, and that, on the whole, 
the treatment is excellent. The field of religion 
today is so broad, however, that no introduction 
to religion can be exhaustive, so that no 
teacher but the author himself will likely find 
any particular book entirely satisfying. 

In the two parts of the volume the author 
treats “generic religion” and “Hebrew-Chris- 
tian Religion.”” He summarizes the results of 
the physical, social, and historical sciences with 
reference to man’s origin and place in the 
world, the existence and nature of God, the 
practice of prayer and the hope of immortal- 
ity. Then he proceeds to summarize the re- 
sults of the recognized modern study of the 
Bible and Christianity and the relation of re- 
ligion to social morality and ethics. 

The point of view is a moderate theism, 
critcial always, but attempting in the end to 
be “more positive than negative.” The philos- 
ophical position at times lacks clarity because 
of a tendency to lean upon both reason and 
intuition at the same time, but the effort to 
make complete use of all branches of science 
as a foundation for modern faith is commend- 
able indeed, and the book will be a valuable 
text. 

Unfortunately, the publisher has omitted 
the bibliography which was prepared to ac- 
company the text. 
Goucher College S. Vernon McCasland 
BEYOND FUNDAMENTALISM AND 

MODERNISM, The Gospel of God. 

George W. Richards. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1934. XIV-333 pp. $2.00. 

This is a delightful and helpful book. It 
is an old adage, that “extremes meet,’”—a 
paradox that this book exemplifies. Its author 
counts himself, if one is not mistaken, a dis- 
ciple of Karl Barth, and in the volume under 
review he quotes frequently from Barth and 
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his one-time interpreter, H. Emil Brunner. 
The reviewer is anything but a disciple of 
Barth’s. While he intensely admires Barth's 
rugged Christian character and manliness, he 
could almost say, “Barth denies everything | 
believe and believes everything that I deny.” 
Barth seems to think that nature goes on 
automatically apart from God, and that man 
is a helpless part of nature, quite incapable 
of discovering God. God must reveal him- 
self through some incomprehensible miracle. 
Christ is that miracle and man’s only hope is 
to accept him, but man is incapable of com- 
prehending Christ, or even of justifying his 
acceptance of him to his own understanding. 
The reviewer believes that nature does not go 
on apart from God, that what we call evolu- 
tion has occurred because God has been at 
each stage of the upward process imparting 
more of himself to that which we call nature, 
or expressing himself more completely in 
nature. Barth believes in one great Miracle; 
the reviewer believes in many of which Barth’s 
Miracle is the climax. But Dr. Richards, a 
disciple of Barth, has produced a charming 
and persuasive book, which, but for a few 
Barthian phrases here and there, is such a one 
as the reviewer would like to have written 
himself. The positions he has reached and the 
emphases he has stressed are, in almost every 
case, those which one approaching the subject 
from the reviewer’s point of view would have 
reached and chosen. 


In his fifteen chapters Dr. Richards dis- 
cusses the Gospel in its essence and various 
aspects, man’s need of it, its relation to nature, 
history, the Bible, law, and theology, dis- 
cusses sin and salvation in our age, contributes 
a moving discourse on living the Gospel, and 
concludes with a forward look. He evinces 
on every page wide knowledge of history and 
literature, and writes with clearness, charm, 
and persuasiveness. It is a book to be thank- 
fully commended. George A. Barton 
University of Pennsylvania 
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SPEAKING OF RELIGION. Bruce Curry. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 1935. XIV-205 pp. 
b's $1.50. 

he As the title indicates, this book is an in- 
yy formal treatment of the nature, faith, and 
2 function of religion. It is not, and does not 
- pretend to be, a contribution to scholarly 
tine knowledge. It is a simple exposition of the 
ble current tenets of liberal, socially-minded 
oa Christianity. For this very reason, it is a 
a good book to place in the hands of the per- 
we plexed young person who wants to know what 
ne itis all about. It will give him a preliminary 
his of the country of religion, which will 
ng, serve as a spiritual orientation before he 
go plunges into the exploration of less familiar 
ae “The average layman,” if such a per- 

at Wo" exists, will find the book helpful. The 
ing hook closes with a well-selected bibliography 
- of recent books on religion. 

i Professor Curry has adopted Lippmann’s 
cle: #e™ “High Religion,” to mean the kind of 
th’s religion that he himself approves of. This 
_g pmeans a very considerable change in the mean- 
sing ing of the term. A reader of Lippmann will 
fain find Curry’s usage confusing at first, but prob- 
pe ably no serious harm will be done to the use- 
tten fulness of the book. ; 
in Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
very Boston University 
yject 
have #:. PREFACE TO RELIGION. By Bern- 

ard Iddings Bell. New York. Harpers, 
a. 1935. XII-198 pp. $1.75. 
ious @ [his book, in my judgment, is one of the 
ate most comprehensive, yet succinct summariza- 
dis- tions of Christian culture that is to be found 
utes fg" Published form. Dr. Bell has ascended the 
and heights from which to view the Christian re- 
nces gig'on as “a unified phenomenon.” He thus 
end brings into focus all the significant events, 
arm, "tices, and insights that have entered into 
ank- @'* shaping of the Christian heritage in terms 
on its cultus, its creed, and its code. In rapid 


‘utvey he deals with the emergence of re- 
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ligion among early man, its growth in Hebrew 
civilization, and its flowering in Christianity 
through two milleniums. This is a tremendous 
area, even to comment upon in so small a 
volume; yet Dr. Bell succeeds in telling this 
story with a competency and genius that is 
admirable. 

One might well wonder how any author 
could succeed in focusing Christianity as a 
unified phenomenon without doing gross in- 
justice to several phases, so diversified are its 
tendencies. And doubtless some readers may 
find basis for some objection to Dr. Bell’s 
presentation. For the preferences of the 
author are clearly revealed in the heritage he 
portrays and in the imperatives to which he 
points. Yet, viewing Christianity in the per- 
spective which the author assumes, namely, in 
terms of what it “overwhelmingly tends to 
teach,” one must admit that Dr. Bell has pre- 
sented his material with remarkable objectiv- 
ity. And there is decided value in sharply 
defining this Christian view in the large. 

It is pertinent to remark that these lectures 
were originally prepared as part of a course 
for college students and were delivered later 
as special lectures to a college group. They 
are highly suggestive of what might be under- 
taken along more extensive lines as a way of 
communicating our Christian heritage to col- 
lege men and women of today, who, by the 
way, are woefully ignorant on that subject. 
Central College Bernard E. Meland 


CHRIST THE VICTORIOUS. By Geof- 
frey Allen. Macmillan, 1935. 330 pp. $1.90. 
This is a series of essays on the Christian 

faith by the chaplain of Lincoln College, Ox- 

ford. It is a sequel to “Tell John,” reflecting 

Barthian theology, and to “He that Cometh,” 

a confession of his spiritual debt to the Ox- 

ford Groups. All three treat of “the message 

of Jesus and present day religion.” This re- 
cent book is important in that it reveals the 
interplay of new religious forces in Europe 
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within an active mind in the Church of Eng- 
land. The streams of influence are clear: the 
Barthian, maintaining absolute contradistinc- 
tion between God and man, skeptical of re- 
form; Buchmanism, emphasizing individual 
soul-saving and confession; the liberal tra- 
dition, accepting the critical, scientific ap- 
proach to the Bible and modern problems ; and 
orthodox theology, rejoicing in the fall of man 
as the gateway to the forgiveness of God. 
Such a combination is rare in the U. S. but 
not in England ; this adds to its significance for 
American readers. 

The first two essays, Forgiveness and 
The Fall, and the last two, The Church and 
Communion, are theological and show little 
originality of treatment. The others are stim- 
ulating, provacative. One on Liberty is a re- 
freshing adaptation of values in phychoanaly- 
sis and mental hygiene to the needs of the re- 
counsellor. The two best essays, 
Sincerity and Salvation, mark the author as 
a brilliant analyst of human behaviour and a 
sensitive physician of the soul. He touches, 
too lightly, upon a great many modern issues, 
political, economic, social. A central concern 
is with the relation of the individual and the 
community: will collectivism applied to prop- 
erty destroy individual responsibility? Rad- 
icals will observe a lack of political realism 
here and an obsession with individual ethics. 
Scholars will scarcely support his exegesis of 
the parable of the talents as a vindication of 
the necessity of private property. 

The author has an engaging style, a dash of 
sophistication and a vigor born of deep relig- 
ious experience. It is an inspiring book for 
laymen and scholars, and some chapters would 
interest college students. 
University of Rochester 
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THE KINGDOM WITHIN. The Relation 
of Personal Character to the Problems of 
the World Without. Charles T. Webb. The 
Macmillan Co., 1934. XIII-230 pp. $2.00. 
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The book is an interesting presentation of 
the human search for the best possible social 
life. The book is divided into three parts. 
The first of these is a brief sketch of Sir 
Thomas More’s “Utopia”, Dr. Theodor Hertz- 
ka’s “Freeland”, Plato’s “Republic”, and the 
social ideal of the prophets and Jesus. 

The brevity of the presentation, however, 
gives one the impression of inadequacy. This 
is especially true of the chapter dealing with 
the Hebrew prophets. The author might have 
emphasized that because of the number of 
prophetic writers and because of the changing 
conditions in which they wrote, there is less 
unity and more variety than in the other 
Utopias. 

The ideal of Jesus is presented more ade- 
quately but this too lacks the comprehensive 
and convincing force of R. Newton Flew’s 
presentation in “The Ideal of Perfection in 
Christian Theology”. 

The failure of Utopias is explained as fol- 
lows: “If the first fatal defect of the experi- 
mental Utopias”, says Mr. Webb, “is their 
failure to realize that one portion of the world 
cannot long remain at a higher level than the 
rest of it, their second shortcoming is their 
failure to take account of the ‘old Adam’, the 
imperfections of human character which al- 
ways play havoc with such enterprises”. This 
is very well stated and leads to a discussion of 
the characteristics of a man who is fitted to be 
a Utopian citizen. L. P. Jacks, in his book on 
“Constructive Citizenship” makes another 
criticism of Utopias which I regard as very 
important. He says the writers of Utopias 
have a space concept, whereas the life of indi- 
viduals and of society is a moving, changing 
reality. ‘The time concept is needed as a back- 
ground for a social ideal. 

In his character analysis of “The Utopian 
Man’’, Mr. Webb deals with wisdom, couragé, 
self-respect, wholeness, good will, tolerance 
and growth. His chapter on “The Man 0! 
Good Will” shows insight and a real under- 
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standing of the needs of modern society. Love, 
the spirit of cooperation, the endeavor to build 
an intergrated world,—these are expressions 
of good will. 

The third part of the book deals with some 
of the problems that confront the man who 
would make this an ideal world. The dis- 
cussion is unbiased and shows a familiarity 
with many good writers. 

Mr. Webb regards the Utopia of Jesus as 
unique, “in that it is always just off the map”. 
It is not static but a growing ideal. “But its 
direction is clear, and the road to it is plainly 
marked. We have called that road social 
justice, co-operation, team-play; but there is a 
better word, “fellowship”. The discussion of 
this topic, “Fellowship”, furnishes a fitting 
close to a most suggestive and helpful book. 

Adult classes in the Church School and 
groups of thoughtful students may well use 
this book as a basis for study. 
Hillsdale College, 

Hillsdale, Mich. 


J. M. Wells 


SOCIAL SALVATION. By John C. Ben- 
nett. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. pp. 
216. $2.00. 

This little book of six carefully planned 
chapters is a prod in the direction of more 
careful thinking about the relationship be- 
tween Christian theory and problems of social 
change. 

The first two chapters make clear the fact 
that individual salvation is fundamentally re- 
lated to social organization, and that the time 
has come for clear differentiation between sin 
in the form of individuals implicated in social 
evil in spite of themselves, and those who de- 
liberately perpetuate it for temporary gain. 

Chapter three on “The Relevance of Jesus 
ior Society” is good and the following chapter 
on “The Church as an Agent for Social Sal- 
vation” is so clear-cut and challenging that one 
is apt to feel that he must redouble his efforts 
ina genuine “frontal attack” against certain 


social evils or be held responsible for grave 
negligence and cowardice. 

The two closing chapters deal effectively 
with “Social Eschatology” and “How God 
Works in Society”. ‘There are many obstacles 
in the way of human progress and not the 
least of these is the confusion in the minds of 
men as to how daily activity is related to the 
larger process. Probably it is not the re- 
sponsibility of man to understand the ultimate 
process in detail, but “anyone who maintains 
that human cooperation is unimportant (in the 
larger process) must go the whole way and say 
that grace is irresistible.” 

Events demand that Christians make their 
theory effective in the social order, as well as, 
in the isolated lives of individuals, and this 
book should assist greatly in charting the 
course. 

W.N. Hicks 
North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering 


THE YOUNGER CHURCHMEN LOOK 
AT THE CHURCH. Edited by Ralph H. 
Reed. The Macmillan Co., 1935. 345 pp. 
$2.50. 

In this work we have nineteen invigorating 
chapters bearing witness to a revolution in 
thought, now emerging into concrete convic- 
tions, among the rising generation of religious 
leaders in America. 

The outstanding note throughout these chap- 
ters is the break which spiritual leadership is 
making with the existing social order—its mil- 
itarism and nationalism, its greed and its graft. 

Contacts with hundreds of ministers leads 
me to the assertion, supported on nearly every 
page of this stimulating book, that there is 
more economic and political radicalism in the 
Christian ministry today than in any other 
vocational or professional group. 

Reading this book will not leave one with the 
Communist theory that religion is an opiate of 
the people. However entrenched in a pagan 
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social order the church as an institution may 
be, it is a glorious fact that a host of her 
ministry have thrown off the shackles which 
vested interests and reactionary social organi- 
zations and forces are seeking with increasing 
ferocity to fasten upon them. 

The writers of this book are in the front line 
of the struggle to redeem the church from 
materialism and narrow nationalism, calling 
Christ’s followers to an unwavering allegiance 
to the principles around which Christ built His 
own religious faith, by which He lived and for 
which He gave His life—human brotherhood 
based on a spiritual interpretation of life and 
its choices. 


I rejoice that the church can give birth in 
our generation to such prophetic spirits. May 
nothing quench their fire. 


Smith College S. Ralph Harlow 


THE CHURCH Catholic and Protestant. 
William Adams Brown. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1935. XIX-421 pp. $2.75. 

The avowed purpose of this book is to help 
Catholics and Protestants to understand each 
other by observing and participating in one 
another’s acts. “Catholic” means to Dr. Brown 
both Roman Catholic and “Orthodox”, so that 
he is really discussing three branches of organ- 
ized Christianity, rather than two. 

The earnest appeal of the book, to develop 
mutual understanding and mutual participation 
in these two (or three) types of Christianity is 
not lessened, but immeasurably strengthened, 
by the author’s honest appraisal of the faults 
as well as the virtues of each. The plausible, 
but specious, methods of “harmonizing,” or 
reducing the types to some “common denomin- 
ator”, are rejected completely. Instead, the 
author defines his method as follows: “There 
are two ways in which we may learn from one 
another. One is by finding out what good 
things our neighbors possess which we lack. 
The other is by learning from the mistakes 
they have made what are the dangers against 
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which we need to be on our guard” (p. 322), 
With an objectivity and clearness of insight 
not often found in writers on such contro- 
versial themes, Dr. Brown points out the 
faults with frankness, and the good things 
with warm praise, in all three branches of the 
Church. Next to following his advice and 
actually participating in the worship and life 
of other communions, the very reading of this 
book will be one of the best possible ways by 
which Christians can understand one another 
better. 


This mutual understanding is, of course, 
intended as a contribution toward the ideal 
of Christian unity. But Dr. Brown’s observa- 
tion has been too wide, and his philosophical 
insight is too deep, for him to offer any easy 
solution of the problem of church union. 
Rather, he holds frankly that for the present 
one can only lay foundations, by multiplying 
such contacts as are now available, until these 
contacts result in accumulating a larger meas- 
ure of understanding. 


Russell Sage College Walter Bell Denny 


HOW TO TEACH EVANGELICAL 
CHRISTIANITY. By Theodor Heckel. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., 1935. 128 pp. $1.25. 

The title of this book in itself is arresting 
and significant. It says, in effect, that we have 
done a great deal of writing on “religious 
education”, “‘how to teach religion”, “religious 
pedagogy”, etc., but now we ought to give 
some consideration to the subject of “How to 
Teach Evangelical Christianity”. There is a 
growing conviction that religious education in 
general has gone so far afield in technical ab- 
stractions that it has lost considerable in its 
value for the actual task of the church. Organ- 
ization, administration, principles and metho- 
dology have so dominated the thought of 
religious educators in the main that evangelical 
content has been obscured, if not lost. 

This book by a German scholar is both a 
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hopeful sign and a mark of progress. The six 
brief chapters deal with the following sub- 
jects: The Importance of Method; The 
Theory of Method; How to Teach Bible 
Stories; How to Teach the Parables of 
Jesus; How to Teach the Psalms; How to 
Read the Bible. 

This little book is not easy reading but care- 
ful study of its pages will prove abundantly 
rewarding. While the author is aware of 
present day methods in science he is also 
ardently devotional in his attitude. Those who 
are weary of the sterile and barren nature of 
much that passes for religious education will 
be heartened by this fresh treatment of so 
vital a theme. 

Wm. Lindsay Young 
Secretary, Department of University 
Work, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Presbyterian Church 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP IN THE PRIM- 
ITIVE CHURCH. By Alexander B. Mac- 
Donald. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1934. 
VI—223 pp. $3.00. 

This is a book of importance for the student 
of early Christian History. The writer deals 
in Part One with Primitive Christian Worship 
in its General Features, and in Part Two gives 
an illuminating and accurate study of the so- 


icalled “Word-of-God Service” and of the 


Sacraments. A thorough summary jon the 
place of Worship in early Christian life and 
thought, and useful appendices and index 
make the book useful not only to the general 
teader but also to the student who desires 
accurate documentation and adequate, though 
far from exhaustive, bibliography. 

Students are more and more coming to real- 
ze that in the worship of the early Church 
lies the clue to the understanding of primitive 
Christianity. But records are few, scattered, 
and far from clear. Little record was made 
of something so obvious as to be taken com- 
pletely for granted. MacDonald has done a 
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real service in this skilful effort to reconstruct 
the picture, and to present it in a unified ac- 
count. Keen discernment is apparent in his 
effort to seize and portray the elusive atmo- 
sphere of worship in the early Church by 
interpretation of the factors of fellowship, 
confidence, and spirit-control. But his dis- 
tinctive contribution lies in the clarity with 
which he distinguishes between the two types 
of worship, the “Jewish Word-of-God Serv- 
ice” and the “new Christian Lord’s Supper”. 
Especially informing is his discussion of the 
place of scripture-reading and preaching, and 
the nature and content of early Christian 
prayer. And no careful student can afford to 
ignore his scholarly discussion of the early 
form of the Sacraments. 

Mount Holyoke College David E. Adams 


THE REASON FOR LIVING. Robert Rus- 
sell Wicks. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. 
Pp. XXIII, 306. $2.00. 

Dean Wicks calls this book “An Approach 
to the Persistent Questions of Life.” This is 
perhaps an even apter title than the formal 
one, for the volume is a series of questions— 
nearly two hundred are propounded—which 
during his years as dean of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Chapel he has had hurled at him by 
students. Naturally such material does not 
lend itself easily to book form. The questions 
are gathered into fourteen chapters, each of 
which in turn is subdivided into divisions 
ranging from four to nine. Each of these 
latter contains the specific question and Dean 
Wick’s answer. In addition the volume is 
further divided into two parts: chapters 1-6 
are headed “Where We All Begin;” chapters 
7-14 “Persistent Problems.” 

Because of this arbitrary arrangement the 
answers are brief and to a degree disjointed ; 
on the other hand, the book is well suited for 
reading at odd moments, and will probably 
commend itself to those who enjoy conducting 
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discussion groups. If these are the questions 
that the much talked of younger generation— 
which like the poor is supposed to be ever 
with us and for which we are to be ever con- 
cerned—is asking, and they probably are, the 
crisp and common sense answers should prime 
the pumps of the leader. And that is precisely 
the purpose of the author who states frankly 
that he “is seeking to furnish, not some com- 
plete and logically arranged scheme of 
thought, but rather the raw material out of 
which convictions can be formed.” 
Morton S. Enslin 

Crozer Theological Seminary 


TOWARD BELIEF. By Hoxie Neale Fair- 
child. Macmillan, 1935. IX+-157 pp. $1.75. 
This may not be a great book, but it is a re- 

markable one. It is the credo of a professor 

of English at Barnard who after twenty years 
of unbelief began to do serious thinking about 
religion. In twelve months he found himself 
in possession of a vitally affirmative religious 
faith, a communicant of a Christian church 
and warm defender of the great elements in 
its heritage. Few who join churches “on con- 
fession of faith” understand so well its mean- 
ing—or can confess it so clearly and frankly. 

The genesis of this experience lay in the 
author’s attempt to set down in dialogue his 
philosophy of life—an attempt which showed 
him, he says, that he could not philosophize at 
all except from premises essentially religious. 

Further thinking showed him the inability of 

atheism to account for life’s most meaningful 

elements and built up in his mind a theistic 
philosophy. He makes no claim that the 
process was wholly speculative, for when he 
began to think religiously he put his hypoth- 
eses to the experimental test—prayed, studied 
the Bible, went to church not as a mere specta- 
tor but as a reverent worshipper. The result 
he does not hesitate to call his conversion. 
The book is an account of the goals won by 
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this year of quest. Its personal elements are 
stated always with dignity and restraint, and 
its argument is clear, straight-forward and 
attractively written. The author knows, bet- 
ter than most professional religionists, how 
unbelievers’ minds work. The book should 
be of great value to believers who want a sim- 
ple scholarly treatment of the great themes 
of religion, and of still greater value to unbe- 
lievers whose minds are not too closed to give 
religion a hearing. 

The line of argument can only be hinted at 
in this review. The procedure is from rever- 
ence for human values to God, the Creative 
Mind, as their source—a concept which gives 
meaning to free will and immortality and 
fruits in an affirmation of Christianity as the 
final religion because it has a divine Christ at 
its center. The spiritual function of the 
Church is best achieved, Professor Fairchild 
thinks, in those churches which give a high 
place to historic tradition and symbolism with- 
out the dogma of infallibility, and this has led 
him into the Anglo-Catholic fold. 

The present reviewer was particularly cap- 
tivated by the author’s analogy between re- 
ligion and poetry. Religious experience is a 
“poem of faith,” but only as symbols point 
beyond themselves to vital truths can they be 
safe or fruitful. “Only those who think re- 
ligiously of poetry are entitled to think poeti- 
cally of religion.” 

From a philosophical standpoint there are a 
few things to criticize. I think the author 
passes over the problem of evil too hastily, 
and to interpret reality as “thoughts of God” 
is to say either too little or too much. I ques- 
tion also whether the author adequately appre- 
ciates the function of the Church as an instru- 
ment of social change. But I expect to add 
the book to my reading list in Problems of 
Religion. 


Elmira College Georgia Harkness 
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SOCIAL SALVATION. By John C. Ben- 
nett. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1935. pp. 
216. $2.00. 

This little book of six carefully planned 
chapters is a prod in the direction of more 
careful thinking about the relationship be- 
tween Christian theory and problems of social 
change. 

The first two chapters make clear the fact 
that individual salvation is fundamentally re- 
lated to social organization, and that the time 
has come for clear differentiation between sin 
in the form of individuals implicated in social 
evil in spite of themselves, and those who de- 
liberately perpetuate it for temporary gain. 

Chapter three on “The Relevance of Jesus 
for Society” is good and the following chapter 
on “The Church as an Agent for Social Sal- 
vation” is so clear-cut and challenging that one 
is apt to feel that he must redouble his efforts 
ina genuine “frontal attack” against certain 
social evils or be held responsible for grave 
negligence and cowardice. 

The two closing chapters deal effectively 
with “Social Eschatology” and “How God 
Works in Society.” There are many obstacles 
in the way of human progress and not the 
least of these is the confusion in the minds 
of men as to how daily activity is related to 
the larger process. Probably it is not the re- 
sponsibility of man to understand the ultimate 
process in detail, but “anyone who maintains 
that human cooperation is unimportant (in 
the larger process) must go the whole way 
and say that grace is irresistible.” 

Events demand that Christians make their 
theory effective in the social order, as well as, 
in the isolated lives of individuals, and this 
book should assist greatly in charting the 
course, 


W. N. Hicks 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY. By F. 
Ernest Johnson. The Abingdon Press. 
1935. Pp. 224. $1.50. 

This book by the well known executive 
secretary of the Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of Churches 
is a thoughtful and balanced study of the 
problems facing the church in our society. 
Many of the pitfalls of conservatism, liberal- 
ism and radicalism alike are treated with in- 
sight and avoided successfully. 

The author considers the church as a 
visible, social institution, standing in definite 
relations with the rest of society. He points 
out that it has specific functions and duties 
which extend to all the spheres of human life 
and activity. “The Kingdom (of God) is it- 
self a total and inclusive concept, which has 
both individual and social reference, neither 
of which is meaningful without the other.’ 
(p. 42) He is merciless toward ideas devised 
to avoid the social duties of the church. Take, 
for instance, the argument that the church 
must leave labor questions and struggles alone 
because the Christian religion is against 
alliance with and the use of force. His reply 
is: “A Christian judgment upon violence must 
begin with the spiritual violence that begets 
physical battle. Christianity is deeply and in- 
variably committed to the method of love, in 
the sense of active good will, but to enjoin its 
use upon men whom elemental need has 
forced into unequal struggle, while taking no 
steps to remove the injustice which has incited 
them to revolt, is to uphold the hand of the 
exploiter (p. 222). On the other hand, he is 
critical of the radicals who make much noise 
in taking the side of the exploited, without 
recognizing that any significant social change 
must be preceded by a laborious process of 
building up “a rounded social conscience.” 
(p. 134). 


Therefore, the author is interested in an 
education which will produce such a con- 
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science. ‘The church’s task in this area is to 
develop a program of social education that has 
its motivation in loyalty to the Kingdom ideal 
and that produces personal growth in purpose 
and behavior and active participation in the 
realization of social ends.” (p. 191). He be- 
lieves that if the young and the old were 
taught a “sufficiently validated’ “general 
philosophy of life and scale of spiritual 
values,” with provision for “uninhibited criti- 
cism” on the part of those being educated, pal- 
pable results would come into being. It is the 
major duty of the church at large to exploit 
the poss.bdilities of such education to the utter- 
most,“ in the light of Christian ideals held 
sacred by a fellowship of faith.” (p. 204). 
“Facts, analyses, and interpretation,” worship 
and as much social action as possible, should 
go into the making of such religious education 
toward the “Kingdom.” 

This is a very good book, full of good sense 
and sane ideas. I suggest that the reader of 
this Journal compare its message with this: 
The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God 
is at hand; repent ye, and believe in the gospel. 
Wellesley College Joseph Haroutunian 


HOLY FLAME. Georgia Harkness. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 1935. 96 pp. $1.50. 
There is good Hebrew precedent for the 

prophet’s being a poet. But not many of the 

members of NABI have published books of 
poems. There is reason therefore for both 
pride and rejoicing in our Society that one of 
its members, Professor Georgia Harkness of 
Elmira College, has brought out a volume of 
verse, “ Holy Flame”. It is a collection of 
religious poems, reflective in character and rich 
in experience. Some of the themes are philo- 
sophical, some have to do with the modern 
social struggle, some with Nature, and some 
with Biblical characters and situations. The 
members of this Society will find especially 
interesting Miss Harkness’ interpretations of 
Biblical material. The poem which gives its 
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name to the collection is an interpretation of 
Isaiah’s vision in the Temple. Others treat of 
experiences in the life of Jesus, of John’s 
vision on Patmos, of prophetic utterances, and 
of the Psalms. 

These poems reveal the author’s qualities 
both as scholar and as poet. She never violates 
the scholar’s feeling for historical situation, 
but she enters with imaginative sympathy into J 
the experiences with which she deals and helps 
the reader to feel the human values in the ma- 
terial she presents. 

Though the poems are distinctly and affir- 
matively religious, they are never vehicles of 
preaching. The author often voices her own 
conviction, she affirms her faith, she expresses 
her own heart’s praise and aspiration, but she 
never preaches. The poems are unmistakably 
honest. They spring out of a religious experi- 
ence that is characterized by both simplicity and 
depth. And because they carry these qualities 
to concrete expression, they will be helpful to 
many. 

The book itself is the author’s answer to the 
prayer that closes the sonnet on Isaiah’s vision: 
Again the days are dark, the outlook dire 
Lord, touch thy prophets now with holy flame. 

Mary Ely Lyman. 
Barnard College. 


GOD AMONG THE GERMANS. Paul F. 
Douglas. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1935. XIII—325 pp. $3.00. 

Competent guidance into the labyrinthal 
changes the religion of Germany is under- 
going to make it fit in with the totalitarian 
ideals of the present government is a necessity. 
The author is acquainted at first hand with the 
situation and writes as an historian rather 
than as a partisan. The various phases and 
groups receive ample treatment. The attempts 
to discard the Old Testament and Pauline 
theology, Luthers view of the Bible, reshape 
Christ into a Nordic hero, and substitute Eck- 
hart and Goethe for Paul and John, make ex: 
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ceedingly interesting reading. The _ biblio- 
graphy is comprehensive and the index very 
serviceable. It is a good book for introduction 
into the subject. 


SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL LES- 
SONS, 1936. The Macmillan Co., 1935. 
XXIV—382 pp. $1.35. 

This is the fifteenth annual volume of the 
popular publication. It is evangelical, unsec- 
tarian, and, since it does not touch critical 
questions, safe. Its main purpose is practical 
exposition; and it is from this point of view 
one of the best of its kind. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. AN OUTLINE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Frank E. Wilson. More- 
house Publishing Co., 1935. 93 and 101 pp. 
respectively. Paper, 25c each. 

Highly attractive little outlines, based on 
good biblical scholarship and modern, useful 
for elementary biblical instruction. 


THE BIBLE: An American ‘Translation. 


e Edited by Smith and Goodspeed. Popular 
flame. § edition, 1,152 pages, double-column, $2.00. 
e The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
The editors and publishers deserve the 
thanks of biblical instructors particularly in 
aul F. @olacing in their hands this handy and clearly 
Press, Mprinted volume. There is now no more excuse 
for its neglect in class instruction in the com- 
rinthal Hparative study of modern versions; and it 
under: Mshould prove a valuable aid in creating a new 
itarian Minterest and better understanding of the Bible. 
sessity. 
ith th riz BIBLE, BOOK BY BOOK. J. B. 
rather Tidwell. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
andl edition, revised. 233 pp. $1.50. 
tempt It is intended for a textbook in introduction 
a 0the Bible. The attitude is extremely con- 


ttvative and rather elementary. To illus- 
rate: “The date (of the book of Daniel) 
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then would have been between the captivity, 
605 B. C., and the death of Daniel, 533 B. C., 
perhaps late in his life, or if by some other 
(which I do not think likely) about 166 B. C.” 


FROM THE UPPER ROOM TO THE 
EMPTY TOMB. William Evans. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1934. 294 pp. 
$2.00. 

An exposition of the period in the life of 
Christ between the last supper and the ascen- 
sion based on an harmonised biblical text, 
without regard to the problems of biblical 
criticism, without reference to the literature 
on the subject. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
THE NEW ‘TESTAMENT IDEA OF 
REVELATION. Ernest Findlay Scott. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935 VIII-255 


HISTORY AND INTERPRETATION IN 
THE GOSPELS. R. H._ Lightfoot. 
Harper & Brothers, 1935. The Bampton 
Lectures, 1934. XVII-236 pp. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN 
PERSONALITY. Ernest M. Ligon. The 
Macmillan Co., 1935. XI-393 pp. $3.00. 

THE CHURCH AT WORK IN THE 
MODERN WORLD. William Clayton 
Bower, Editor. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. XI-304 pp. $2.00. 

THE RENEWING GOSPEL. Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 
X-296 pp. $2.00. 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE DAY. Karl Hein. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. IX-172 pp. 
$1.75. 

LUKE THE EVANGELIST. Wilfrid L. 
Hannam. The Abingdon Press, 1935. 238 
pp. $1.50. 
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A CHRISTIAN MANIFESTO. Edwin 
Lewis. The Abingdon Press, 1934. 245 pp. 
$2.00. 

SEDAKA, nahestehende und entgegengesetzte 
Begriffe im Alten Testament. Inaugural- 
Dissertation von K. HJ. Fahlgren. Up- 
psala, 1932. 270 pp. 

THE TRANSLATORS TO THE READER. 
Preface to the King James Version 1911. 
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Edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. 50 pp. 
Paper 50c. 


THE RUSSIAN SOUL AND REVOLU- 
TION. Fedor Stepun. Scribners, 1935, 
XII-184 pp. $1.50. 

LOAVES AND FISHES. JHereward Ca- 


rington. Scribners, 1935. X-274 pp. $2.00. 


GOD AND THE 
SOCIAL PROCESS 


BY LOUIS WALLIS 


AUTHOR OF “SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE’’ THE STIMULATING 
NEW BOOK ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF RELIGION TO REFORM 


Proressor W. C. Bower, University of 
Chicago: “My students and I found God and the 
Social Process of great value as a source book 
in my class on ‘The Bible in Modern Religious 
Experience.’ The book supports, by a mass of 
detailed evidence, the functional relation of re- 
ligion to the culture process. It has therefore 
proven invaluable in such a study.” 

Proressor W. C. GraHam, University of 
Chicago: “Your book will be a very stimulating 
addition to the literature in this field; and I con- 
gratulate you most heartily on what you have 
achieved. I shall be very happy indeed to be 


able to refer my students to it for the stimula- 
tion which I am quite sure they will find.” 

Proressor C. ALLEN, Ozford 
University, England: “The discovery and disen- 
tanglement of Proto-Deuteronomic Josephite 
elements in the Pentateuch seems to mark a dis- 
tinct step forward and to make possible a truer 
understanding of social conditions and move- 
ments in pre-Davidic Palestine. I am studying 
your brilliant work with much pleasure.” 


354 pages, cloth-bound, $2.00; 
postpaid $2.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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